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RONG TALK AT 
ALBANY HEARING 


or Glynn Clashes With Agents 
and Brokers Over Compensa- 
tion Business. 


SURE ON STATE EXECUTIVE 


Property Owners, Alarmed 
"Over Rates, Appeal to Governor 
For Relief. 


announcement that rates in New 
* for compensation insurance would 
;much higher than those in Massa- 
stts caused Governor Glynn, who 
ed the compensation law through 
slegislature, such worry that he sent 
a call to companies to be repre- 
d at a conference on rates and 
e loading in Albany. The hearing 
place on Friday of last week, and 
sj attended by many of the under- 
fing and actuarial leaders of the 
ess. 
One of the most important results 
ie hearing was a decision that there 
puld be no repudiation of the agree- 
reached in Chicago of 17% per 
acquisition cost on workmen’s com- 
Ssation, the State of New York hav- 
enaparty tothe agreement along 
some twenty other insurance de- 
ments, representatives of com- 
, brokers and agents. In this 
the gross ratio of expense will 
xed at a limit of 33 1-3 per cent. 
inted elsewhere, and the amount Of 
ssions paid will be left to the 
nies and their producing repre- 
ves to decide betweén them. 
Why Conference was Called. 
f order to understand the reason for 
tonference of Friday it should be 
that since the law was signed 
ernor Glynn he has been almost 
ted by the pressure brought to 
upon him from many quarters, 
id on objections to the law. 
law was pushed through in such 
u that it is defective in many 
ts and ambiguous in its word- 
The best experts in the business 
ot able to state conclusively what 
tions are covered and what are 
Company officials and employers 
been staggered at the claim pos- 
ties under the act. Few seem to 
how high these will run in indi- 
cases. In arriving at the rates 
mpanies, the insurance department 
‘the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
on have been more or less at sea, 
d of the lack of availability of 
can statistics. The Massachu- 
statistics were used; also Cali- 
la and New Jersey, in this country. 
the great mass of data it was 
ry to go to Europe where in- 
statistics have been compiled for 
ty-five years. 
nufacturers Complain to Glynn. 
is estimated by Commissioner 
hell that there are 175,000 accidents 


(Continued on page 13.) 
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to liabilities ($15,266,896). 


case of conflagrations. 
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NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


What is FIRE INSURANCE from the Property Owner’s 
Standpoint? 


Ample CASH CAPITAL ($6,000,000). 
SURPLUS as regards Policy-holders ($17,873,019), large in proportion 


— ($33,139,915) of the highest grade, so invested as to be uniform- 
ly secure throughout the country and immediately available in 


LIABILITY in large cities conservatively distributed and well within 
(not beyond) the resources of the Company. (Special conflagra- 


A REPUTATION, the steady growth of 60 years of consistent fair 
dealing with large and small insurers alike. 
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Since 1866, when the North British & Mercantile entered the United 


States, 1,833 Fire Insurance Companies have failed or retired 
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PASS THREATS OVER 
“PRU” STOCK VALUE 


Fidelity Trust Counsel Demands Good 
Price—Says Fidelity Might Elect 
Its Own Directors. 


COMPANY FOR MODERATE PRICE. 


What to do With $10,000,000 Earnings 
on Non-Participating—Estimating 
Value of Good Will. 


The hearings this week held by the 
commission sitting to appraise the 
value of The Prudential stock, under the 
mutualization plan, were given over al- 
most wholly to the arguments of counsel 
for the parties at interest and developed 
some new obstacles. The questions of 
what should be allowed for good will 
and the value of new business were 
among the matters considered. 

Thomas N. McCarter, counsel for the 
Fidelity Trust Co. of Newark, en- 
livened the hearing and roused the ire 
of Richard V. Lindabury, counsel for 
The Prudential, by making a statement 
that if the commission did not fix a 
value on the stock that would be agree- 
able to the Fidelity Trust Co., the lat- 
ter would “step in and assume contro 
of the company.” The Fidelity Trust 
is conceded to hold control of The Pru- 
dential stock. 

Both Richard V. Lindabury and 
ritt W. Lane, counsel 
holders’ strongly 


Mer- 
for the policy- 
resented Mr. Mc- 
Carter’s threat. Mr. Lindabury said: 

“Mr. McCarter has taken occasion 
here to threaten the official life of the 
present board of directors of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company. I don’t 
know why such a remark was made 
It is the second time such a threat has 
been made during these proceedings. 
The board may be turned out of office, 
but it won’t barter its honor by paying 
more for the stock of this company 
than it deems fair. You gentlemen of 
the commission do your duty and make 
an award that will be just and fair 
to all.” 

Mr. McCarter had said: 

“The directors of the Fidelity do not 
expect to get all they believe the stock 
of The Prudential is worth. You 
gentlemen of the commission must fix 
on a value, however, and if the 4di- 
rectors of The Prudential do not ac- 
cept that figure and the figure is one 
acceptable to the majority stockhold- 
ers, a board of directors will be elect- 
ed who will accept it.” 

When Mr. Lindabury had replied to 
this statement he continued: 

“The Fidelity Trust Company does 
not propose to loot The Prudential. ! 
resent any such insinuation. It is our 
purpose, however, to see that the stock- 
holders receive a commensurate re 
turn for their stock. If this commis- 
sion, if the company, the board of 
directors or Mr. Lindabury try to pre- 
vent it we shall see. That is ali.” 

Disputed questions as to the value 
of stock were taken up by the ap- 
praisers, who have been trying to fix 
a fair price to be paid for the Com- 
pany’s stock in the process of mutual- 


| izing. 


Among the questions at issue was one 
relating to an allowance for $7,914,000, 
which is part of money invested by the 
Company from the earnings of non- 
participating business in the past seven 
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years for new business which has not 
yet come back to the Company in pre- 
miums. The stockholders contend that 
this money will eventually come in, 
and ailowance should be made for it 
in fixing values, 

Mr. McCarter, in arguing as to how 
much of the $7,914,000 of new business 
investment now outstanding should go 
to the stockholders, said that all of it 
should be so assigned in his opinion. 
We quoted statement of Vice-President 
john K. Gore, in which it was esti- 
mated that in ten years this money 
vould all have come back to the Com- 
yany. He estimated that one year’s 
earnings, $3,000,000 should be consid- 
ered as a minimum allowance for good 
will. 

John R. Hardin, for the minority 
stockholders, who are objecting to the 
mutualization project, declared that one 
year’s business was too little to allow 
for good will. He also believed all of 
the $7,914,000 should be assigned to the 
stockholders. : 

Robert H. McCarter, arguing also in 
the interests of the minority stock 
holders, advanced the theory that 
though the commission should fix a 
value for the stock it might be that 
this price would be so high that the 
Company could not purchase it out of 
its surplus as contemplated in the 
mutualization act of 1913. This, he 
contended would be none of the com- 
mission’s concern and was not to be 
considered by it. 

Mr. Lane, for the policyholders, de- 
clared that an attempt to fix the value 
of the stock on a basis of the Com- 
pany’s surplus would not stand. He 
maintained that the only legal method 
would be by means of its market or 
exchange value. 

The stockholders also assert the 
value of the securities held by the 
Company should not be taken as that 
of December 31, but should be taken 
at their present value, as the financial 
market is much better now than it was 
six months ago. Another contention 
of the stockholders is that the good 
will of the Company should be given 
prominent consideration by the ap- 
praisers. 

Vice-President Wilbur F. Johnson 
went on the stand and testified to the 
difference in values of securities held 
by the Company December 31, 1913, and 
June 1, 1914. On all securities hela 
by the Company, he said, there had 
been a net increase in value during 
that period of $185,000. 

Between December 31 and March 31 
the bonds increased in market value 
$1,267,000, Mr. Johnson testified. As 
an offset, however, there had been a 
decrease in market value from March 
31 to June 1 of $1,082,000. 

Most of these securities consist of 
bonds. The only stock held by the 
Company is that of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, Union National Bank, Manu- 
facturers’ National Bank and stock of 
the Chicago Great Western Railroad. 
There had been no material change in 
the value of this stock, the witness 
testified. 


LIFE PRESIDENTS ASS’N MEETS. 





Acts Favorably on Plan for Uniform 
Bill Compelling Morbidity Reports 
in All States. 





The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents held its regular bi-monthly 
meeting Friday at which chiefly rou- 
tine business was considered. An ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Louis 1. 
Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life, on the reporting of diseases as 
the next step in the conservation of 


life and he asked the Association to | 


co-operate in securing the adoption ot 
a uniform bill to compel the reporting 
of morbidity statistics in all States. 
After hearing Dr. Dublin’s address, the 
Association passed a resolution in ap- 
preciation and referred the matter to 
the health committee of which F. W. 
Jenkins, president of the Security 


| 





| 
| 


} 


Mutual Life of Binghamton is chairman. | 


This part of the resolution said: 
“Recognizing the great 


economic | 


value of accurate and systematic mor- | 


bidity reports, this Association endors- | 
es the underlying principle of the pro-| 


posed law, and hereby refers the sub- | 


ject matter of the address together 
with such proposed law, to its health 
committee for further consideration.” 





DR, WILLIAM STODDART DEAD. 





For Thirty-four Years Associated With 
the New York Life—Tribute From 
VicePres. Buckner. 





Dr. William Stoddart for the past 
ten years on the classification of the 
New York Life and for more than 
thirty-four years connected with the 
Company in the field and home office, 
died last week. Dr. Stoddart gave up 
his practice in the field to go with 
the Company in 1880. He operated in 
Wisconsin and later in Ohio and in 
1895 came to the home office as corre- 
spondent for agency directors and 
managers. 

Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president 
of the New York Life paid a fine 
tribute to Dr. Stoddart’s memory. He 
said: 

“Dr. Stoddart was a man of sterling 
character. He performed his duties 
with a scrupulous fidelity to all the 
futerests in the cases that came be- 
fore him. In his passing the New York 
Life loses a representative of the high- 
est and best type. Such men are rare. 
From a merely finite viewpoint it would 
seem that men like Dr. Stoddart should 
be spared far beyond the age at which 
this friend of all of us was called upon 
to end his activities.” 





Theodore Deming, district superin- 
tendent of The Prudential at Indiana- 
polis, has retired after twenty-one years 
with the company. Mr. Deming will 
draw a full-pay pension from the Com- 
pany. He was recently granted a six 
months’ vacation because of ill health 
and finally decided to retire. 
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ALEXANDER E. ORR DEAD. 





Succeeded John A. McCall as President 
of New York Life After Hughes 
Investigation. 





(Alexander E. Orr, who died last week, 
was identified as a director and other- 
wise with a number of insurance com- 
panies, but the most prominent part he 
had taken in life insurance was when 
he was elected to the presidency of 
the New York Life following the retire- 
ment of John A. McCall. 

(Mr. Orr’s position in the community 
and the country was such as to give 
confidence to the policyholders and he 
was selected largely for this reason as 
well as for his large knowledge and 
experience in all phases of business. 
Mr. Orr retained the presidency of the 
New York Life for eighteen months and 
when the business of the company had 
been adjusted to the new conditions and 
settled to its normal state, he resigned. 












PENN MUTUAL AGENCY OFFICERS. 





Frank Markoe, of Baltimore, Elected 
President, Col. Goulden, New York, 
Vice-President—Other Officers. 





Frank Markoe, of Baltimore, was 
elected president of the Penn Mutual 
Agency Association at the thirty-first 
annual meeting held in Atlantic City 
last week. Colonel J. A. Goulden, of 
New York, and E. H. Hart, of San Frat- 
cisco, were made vice-presidents. The 
treasurer is J. E. Durham, of Phila- 
delphia, and the secretary James C. Big- 
gert. The executive board is now com- 
posed of W. M. Bunting, Boston; Geo. 
Benham, St. Louis; H. R. Miller, 
Rochester, and Col. Ezra DeForrest, 
New York. 
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FA, WALLIS AGENCY LUNCHEON 


pRES, TALBOT GUEST OF HONOR. 








Makes Enthusiastic Address to Large 
Gathering—To Repeat Luncheons 
in Future. 





The buffet luncheon tendered by F. 
A. Wallis, manager of the Greater New 
York General Agency of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life in the new offices of the 
agency at 111 Broadway to the mem- 
pers of his staff and qa number of brok- 
ers in honor of President Walter Le 
Mar Talbot, proved so profitable and 
enjoyable that it will be repeated in 
the near future and may become a 
permanent feature of the agency. 
There were about 90 guests present. 

President Talbot of the Fidelity 
Mutual after the luncheon made a very 
interesting talk. He said a high tribute 
to former President L. G. Fouse.. “He 
left a monument greater, I think,” said 
President Talbot, “than most men can 
feave, and had done more for the busi- 
ness of insurance than any of us will 
ever do in time to come. Knowing 
most intimately Mr. Fouse’s motives 
which were all in consideration of the 
policyholders and agents, we are left 
to continue the great work he began. 
Fortunately I have been associated 
with the agents of our Company for 
many years back. I know the trials 
and tribulations you all have and as- 
sure you it is our purpose to co-operate 
in the highest degree with our field 
men and thus help them overcome 
many of the obstacles with which they 
have to contend. 

Getting Permanently Established. 

“In my opinion one of the most seri- 
ous things we have to do is to get 
ourselves established; to get put and 
stay put so that the people with whom 
we do business will always know where 
they can put their hands on us. It 
has been one of the pleasures of my life 
when people have asked me where I 
am in business to be able to give them 
the answer ‘I am still with the Fidelity 
Mutual.’ To the goal of success in the 
insurance business in my way of think- 
ing, there are many things to be con- 
sidered—honesty, ability, initiative, 
knowledge of your business, sincerity, 
industry and enthusiasm. 

“You must be honest, honest with 
yourself and with the people whom you 
do business with. You must have the 
ability to attend to your business—we 
all have some sort of ability and while 
we are not expected to do impossible 
things we ought all to be willing to 
work to the full extent of the ability 
we have. In our business we have to 
take the initiative. It is highly essen- 
tial that we do this in agency work. 
We all wish we could write $100,000 
amonth but few of us reach that point. 
We are too content to let the day come 


in and go out thinking to-morrow will 
be ample time to get busy. It is neces- 
sary for us to have a knowledge of our 
business; not the knowledge possessed 
by an actuary, just the salient points 
of our Company, its contracts, and the 
great beneficence of life insurance as 
an institution. Know something about 
the prospects, conditions and life. As- 
certain how much he can afford to pay 
for life insurance. What the best poli- 
cy would be for him to buy. Then go 
out and fit the policy to the man. 

“Be sincere. I have very, very little 
patience with a man who is not sin- 
cere. Be sincere with yourself, just 
the same as you would be honest with 
‘yourself. Be enthusiastic. The right 
kind of enthusiasm is possessed in an 
intense and rapturous feeling for a 
principle and a cause. You men who 
are selling life insurance, stop and 
think of the principle you are advocat- 
ing. It will call forth the best en- 
deavors you have in your make-up. 
Enthusiasm must be born in confi- 
dence. You must possess confidence in 
order to gain the confidence of others. 
Have confidence in your company, in 
the people who manage the Company, 
in the goods your Company sell. Pos- 
sessing these things you will be brough: 
right up to the point of organizing your- 
self. Organize your time, org?2nize 
your appearance, your tone of voice, 
your prospects, everything in order that 
you can render prompt and efficient 
service to your clients. 

“I believe the greatest incentive in 
life insurance work is that others ex- 
pect something of us. As a boy I was 
given the Supply Department of the 
Fidelity Mutual to look after and I felt 
that responsibility just as I feel the 
responsibility I have now. Some one is 
expecting you to do something and you 
must always think you have to make 
good because it is expected of you. It 
will push you along. 

“You must take advantage, gentle- 
men, of this most excellent opportunity 
in having Mr. Wallis as your manager. 
In having his ability behind you, his 
willingness and desire to do for you 
all that he possibly can.” 

Manager Wallis Draws a Moral. 

Following President Talbot, Mr. 
Wallis said: “I want to supplement 
what President Talbot says about en- 
thusiastic, intelligent work. After all, 
it is the man who works hardest that 
counts most in our business. I was 
wondering how many of us really work 
eight hours a day every day. I was 
down in Kentucky three days last week 
looking over my farm. While there I 
was speaking with a prominent farmer, 
and during the course of conversation 
said to him, ‘There are two classes of 
people in the world who will not work, 
the farmer and the life insurance man, 
and I happen to be both.’ He laughed 
very heartily and replied, ‘We farmers 
do idle away a lot of time—we work 
hard only in season.’ And I said, ‘Yes, 


a Blue Grass Farmer never stays home 
if he has anywhere else to go and s0 
it is with the life insurance agent. He 


(Continued on page 6.) 





FINE RECORD OF COMPANY. 





New York Department Completes €Ex- 
amination Endorsing its Treat- 
ment of Policyholders. 





An examination of the Home Life of 
New York by the New York Insurance 
Department, the report on which has 
just been issued, shows the Company 
to be in splendid condition in every 
respect with an excellent record in all 
of its relations with policyholders. The 
chief examiner closes the report on the 
examination as follows: 


“From the above report it is appar- 
ent that the Company is efficiently 
managed, its claims under its policies 
promptly settled and its policyholders 
treated fairly.” 

During the period under examina- 
tion the Home Life has experienced a 
steady and sound growth, its assets, 
now nearly $30,000,000 being well over 
five millions greater than in 1909 and 
the insurance in force having increased 
from $92,532,533 in the year mentioned 
to over $116,000,000 in 1913. 

The Company has outstanding policy 
loans amounting to $4,008,626. Pre 
mium notes and liens total $628,548, 
the liens arising by loaning each year, 
oLte-quarter, one-third, or one-half of 
the annual premium or installment 
according to contract. 

The Company owns no real estate 
except the home office building which 
is carried on the books at a value of 
$1,450,000. ‘At the close of business 
last year the Company owned 472 real 
estate mortgages amounting to $6,869,- 
820, the average rate of interest being 
4,957 per cent. The Company makes 
a specialty of loans to persons who 
own their homes. No building loans 
are made. 

Following is an interesting statement 
in comparative form showing the per- 
centage to premiums of various margin 
and expense items for the past three 
years: 

1911 1912 1913 
ae Be OE 
Loadings, per cent. 

of premiums 24.631 22.525 29.521 
Mortality gains, 

per cent. of pre- 

eee 34.845 


30.984 35.573 











Total margins, 
per cent. of 
premiums ...59.476 


63.509 65.094 





Commissions, per 
cent. of pre- 
miums occ e 44601 

Medical and _ in- 
spection fees, 
per cent. of pre- 
miums .. 1.244 


40.101 45.002 


6.645 7.208 





Total expenses, 
per cent. of 
premiums ...51.745 


46.746 52.210 





Excess of mar- 


MAKES REPORT ON HOME LIFE 


gins over ex- 
penses, per cent. 


of premiums... 7.731 6.763 12.884 





AFFIRMS PRES. KINGSLEY’S STAND 





Movement to Have Insurance Declared 
Commerce Advocated by National 
Surety President, 





Since President Darwin P. Kingsley 
of the New York Life started the move- 
ment among insurance companies ot 
all classes to have the Federal Consti- 
tution amended to include insurance 
under the term “commerce,” the Ne- 
braska and Kansas decisions have 
been returned, which makes it more 
than ever apparent that the step ‘advo- 
cated by President Kingsley is neces- 
Sary. 

It is understood now that William 
B. Joyce, president of the National 
Surety Co. contemplates calling a con- 
vention of the heads of all classes of 
insurance companies to meet this sum- 
mer to consider the situation. This 
is the proposition that was made by 
President Kingsley several months ago. 





YOUNG COMPANIES GROWING FAST 





American Life Convention Statistics 
Show Their Rapid Development 
Into Big Figures. 





The American Life Convention now 
numbers 104 companies and its mem- 
bership is domiciled in 32 States ot 
the Union, all west of New Jersey. Of 
the 104 companies only 16 show a vol- 
ume of business under $5,000,000. More 
than half the companies now bave $19,- 
000,000 and upward of insurance in 
force. Last year there were 42 com- 
panies having $10,000,000 or more in 
volume. Eight companies have stepped 
forward into the $10,000,000 class ana 
two $10,000,000 companies have recently 
been admitted. BHighty-eight compan- 
ies have $5,000,000 or more in force, 
whereas last year the number ways 
seventy-four, showing that fourteen 
have stepped into the $5,000,000 plane, 
leaving sixteen companies in the class 
below $5,000,000 as against twenty-six 
in that class in 1912. Sixteen com- 
panies have over $30,000,000 at risk. 
In the $50,000,000 or better class there 
are seven companies. 





HOW HOME LIFE SAVES LAPSES. 





Makes Interest Due Dates on Policy 
Loans Fall at Different Times 
Than Premium Payments. 





The Home Life of New York, con- 
trary to the usual practice of having 
the interest on policy loans fall due 
on the anniversary of the policy, pre- 
fers to have the interest payable at 
some other time. The reason for this 
is that it has been found that many 
lapses are avoided by having the pre- 
mium and interest payable on differ- 
ent dates. 
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“<A Permanent Position” 


That’s what a Prudential agency contract means for the man 
who makes good. The Prudential has agents who have 


been with us more than thirty years. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
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REVERSES MISSOURI COURTS 


EFFECT OF NON-FORFEITURE LAW 








United States Supreme Court Sustains 
New York Life in Case Involving 
Policy Loan 





The United States Supreme Court 
has reversed the Missouri Supreme 
Court and handed down a decision in 
favor of the New York Life in an im- 
portant case involving the application 
of the Missouri non-forfeiture law, 
under which the beneficiary secured 
judgment for the face of the policy, 
although it had been cancelled for non- 
payment of premium. The reason for 
this was that the policyholder had se- 
cured a loan on the policy and this in 
the usual course was charged against 
the reserve. 

Statement of the Case. 

Richard G. Head of New Mexico 
when in Kansas City, Missouri on busi- 
ness took out a policy there in the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
which was delivered to him in Mis- 
souri. Subsequently, in New Mexico 
he borrowed money on the policy and 
failed to pay future premiums, and the 
Company charged the amount of the 
loan against the reserve on the policy 
and gave him paid-up insurance for 
the amount that the excess of the 
reserve over the indebtedness would 
buy. He died and the beneficiary of 
the policy sued the Company for its 
full amount notwithstanding the loan. 
The Supreme Court of Missouri held 
the Company liable for the full amount 
of the policy because the policy was 
taken out in Missouri where there was 
a law which prohibited the Company 
from satisfying loans out of the re- 
serve. The Company took the case 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States which reversed the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Missouri on the 
ground that the decision of that court 
took the Company’s property without 
due process of law and denied it the 
equal protection of the law. 

In the brief filed in the case by the 
New York Life the Company said: 

“The question to be determined is 
whether the rights of the parties are 
measured by the terms and provisions 
of the written contracts which they 
executed or by the terms of the fol- 
lowing statute of the State of Mis- 
souri in force at the time the original 
policy was issued: 

“ ‘Sec. 6856. No policy of insurance 
on life hereafter issued by any life in- 
surance company authorized to do busi- 
ness in this State, on and after the 
first day of August, 1879, shall after 
payment on it of two full annual pre- 
miums be forfeited or become void by 
reason of the non-payment of premium 
thereon, but it shall be subject to the 
following rules of commutation, to-wit: 
The net value of the policy, when the 
premium becomes due, and is not paid, 
shall be computed upon the American 
Experience Table of mortality, with 
four and one-half per cent. interest per 
annum, and after deducting from three- 
forths of such net value any note or 
other indebtedness to the company, 
given on account of past premium pay- 
ments on said policy issued to the in- 
sured, which indebtedness shall then 
be eancelled the balance shall be taken 
as a net single premium for temporary 
insurance for the full amount written, 
in the policy, and the term for which 
such temporary insurance shall be in 
force, shall be determined by the age 
of the person whose life is insured 
at the time of default of premiums 
and the assumption of mortality and 
interest aforesaid.’ 

“We contend that inasmuch as none 
of the parties to the contract of in- 
surance were citizens of the State of 


Missouri, either at the time the con- 
tract was made or thereafter, and per- 
formance was not contemplated there, 
they were at liberty to agree as they 
did, that the contract of insurance 
should, ‘be construed according to the 
law of the State of New York—the 
place of said contracting agreed to be 
the home office of said company in 
the city of New York’ (Trans. Rec. 
p. 26), notwithstanding the application 
was taken in Missouri and the policy 
delivered in that State. 

“We contend, also, that a certain 
loan agreement executed outside of 
the State of Missouri, fixing the terms 
on which the policy and its accumu- 
lations became security for a loan made 
by the insurance company to the ben- 
eficiary and the assured, measures and 
determines the rights of the parties 
to this action. 

“We contend that the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri in this case 
holding, in effect, that the Missouri 
statute above set out must be read 
into the contract between these citizeng 
of other States, because the original 
policy was delivered in Missouri and 
that they were thereafter without the 
power or right even though outside 
the territorial limits of Missouri, to 
enter into a valid and binding loan 
agreement inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the Missouri law, is a plain, 
direct, unequivocal invasion of rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

“The constitutional questions were 
raised upon the trial by objections to 
evidence; by objections to the declara- 
tions of law given by the court at the 
request of the defendant in error here; 
by requests for instructions which 
were denied; and by the company’s 
motion for a new trial.” 

The brief then goes on to state that 
Mr. Head at the time of applying for 
the insurance and up to his death a 
citizen of New Mexico and continues: 

“Mr. Head’s application for the poli- 
cies was taken in Missouri. On sign- 
ing the application, he gave his note 
for the premium to the soliciting agent 
and instructed the agent to give the 
policies, when they were receivd, to his 
friend, Mr. Deatherage, of Kansas City. 
Accordingly the soliciting agent to 
whom the policies were sent for de- 
livery, handed them, on their arrival 
in Kansas City, to Mr. Deatherage, 
and the latter handed them to Mr. Head 
when he was in Kansas City a short 
time afterward. 

“The policy by its terms, was payable 
in the State of New York and it 
stipulated that the premiums, while 
payable there might be paid to any 
agent producing a receipt therefore. 
The first premium was paid through 
the Kansas City branch, but there 
after, with one exception, the pre- 
miums were paid through the New 
Mexico or Colorado branch of the Com- 
pany.” 

The brief then states that a loan of 
$2,270 was secured on the policy in 
1904 and that the annual premium and 
interest which fell due in 1905 were 
not paid. The policy then became 
subject to settlement under the loan 
agreement and it was endorsed for the 
amount of paid up insurance available. 
Head died in 1906. The brief concludes: 

“The proof shows and the defendant 
in error concedes that the Company 
has performed or tendered performance 
of all its obligations under the written 
terms of the contract of insurance, con- 
sisting of the policy and the loan agree- 
ment in conformity with the laws of 
the State of New York. The contro- 
versy is whether the written provisions 
of the policy and the loan agreement 
govern the rights of the parties as 
plaintiff in error contends or whether, 
as defender in error contends, the 
statutes under the construction placed 
thereon by the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri in the case of Smith v. Mutual 
Benefit 173Mo0.329. We question and 
challenge the soundness of that de- 
cision, but the defendant in error 
claims that the right of the parties are 
governed by the Missouri statute and 
the policy was in force for the full 
amount at the time of the assured’s 
death.” 
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Henry B. Hyde 
and 


“Old” John Hopper 





De Wolf Hopper, the actor, is 
the son of the first general agent 
in New York of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life of Boston, 
and in fact, the first mutual 
company to enter the Metropo 
lis for business. This was “Old” 
John Hopper, a lawyer, who, 
like everyone in the business 
in those days, engaged in life 
insurance as a side line. It was 
John Hopper who put Henry B. 
Hyde, founder of the Equitable 
Life, in the business. Mr. Hyde 
was the star producer for the 
New England Mutual in those 
days and the changes that 
came subsequently are eloquent 
of the shifting fortunes of men. 
Hyde did so well, that, genius 
that he was, he naturally asked 
himself why he should not build 
up this business for himself. 
Soon afterward be announced to 
his associates that he was going 
to start a company of his own. 
The New England Mutual office 
was then at 110 Broadway in 
a front office and Henry B. Hyde 
took a little room in the rear. 
It seemed but a short time after- 
ward that the New England 
Mutual had to get out of the 
building because it was to be 
torn down to make room for 
the erection of the greatest 
home office building in the 
world at the time, to house 
“Hyde’s company.” 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


The fifty-fourth annual statement 
of the Home Life Insurance Com. 
pany, of which George E- Ide is 
president, appears in the Herald's 
advertising columns this morning. 
It shows substantial progress along 
conservative lines. Assets increased 
during the year to more than $29,. 
000,000, after paying to policy. 
holders nearly $3,000,000, includ. 
ing $540,000 in dividends. The in- 
surance in force is more than $1 |6,- 
000,000, being an increase during 
the year of nearly $5,750,000. 

New York Herald, January 22, 1914 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


























ORGANIZES MEDICAL BUREAU. 





Baltimore Physician Plans to Conduct 
Medical Examinations and Adjust- 
ments for Companies, 





Dr. W. E. Magruder of Baltimore, 
plans to make wholesale medical ex- 
amination and investigations for insur- 
ance companies including adjustments 
of losses through a national investigat- 
ing bureau which he has organized. 
Dr. Magruder figures that great savings 
can be made for the companies espe- 
cially the smaller ones, by a common 
medical organization. 


A Word to the Wise is 
Sufficient 


Grow Up With A Growing 
Company 


Insurance In Force 


Over $100,000,000.00 


Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust Company 


Home Office 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, 
Director of Agencies 


W. 0. BALDWIN, 
President 











JOHN G. HOYT 
Vice-President 


E. P. MELSON 
President 


MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 


Salable 
Policies 


Participating and Non-Participating 








Special Inducements for 
General Agency Contracts 


Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 


You Wish To Be Paid Well 














for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 


Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 





Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








W. D. Wyman, President 


New policies with modern provisions 
W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ine. 1851 


Attractive literature 
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HOW TO RAISE YOUR INCOME 


gE. A. WOODS TELLS SOME FACTS. 








advantages Under Which Life Insur 
ance Agents Work Compared to 
Other Vocations. 





@dward A. Woods, head of the big 
Woods Agency of the Equitable Life 
at Pittsburgh, has been responsible for 
the rise to great success in the busi- 
ness Of many insurance agents who 
now enjoy large incomes from their 
work. He is always ready to give help 
ful advice drawn from his varied ex- 
periences which will aid those who 
have not yet made a place for them- 
selves. In discussing the question of 
increasing the income of the agent, Mr. 
Woods recently said: 

“In most other lines, particularly 
salaried ones, the ever-present ques- 
tion is how to get a raise of salary. 
Millions of persons in this country have 
this question ever before them; and 
take various ways of solving it. Some 
strike; even War, as now in Colorado. 
Persons have Temained idle and gone 
to great expense for months in order to 
get a 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. in- 
crease. Some try to get in the line of 
promotion, hoping that the clerk ahead 
will be ‘fired,’ perhaps helping to get 
him ‘fired,’ or that he will die or by 
some possibility resign, so as to get 
his place and perhaps a raise of $5 or 
$10 a month. Some change businesses, 
perhaps leaving a firm or business with 
which they are acquainted and going 
elsewhere to get a few dollars more a 
nonth, with the result of having to learn 
a new business, a new employer, and 
perhaps to fall between two stools. 
Some try a ‘pull’ with some friend or 
relative in the concern or with influ- 
ence in it; ‘to stand in with the boss.’ 


“Those in a mercantile business en- 
deavor to devise better ways of mar- 
keting their goods; to buy a better 
selling line of goods; perhaps chaage 
their location or make other efforts that 
require expenditure of increased capital 
and perhaps increased effort. You, the 
agent, don’t have to do any of these. 

“Nor do you have to move con- 
stantly from one place to another 
after you have made a home for your. 
self and formed friendships, or change 
your business with which you have be- 
come experienced—always a loss. You 
can increase your earnings right here 
at home. 

“You do not have to fear that you 
will be laid off as thousands of others 
now are; that you will get a blue slip 
in your pay envelope notifying you that 
your services are no longer wanted, 
and, just at the time when work is 
hardest to get, have to hunt a new4dob. 

“You do not have to spend years and 
money acquiring a technical or profes- 
sional education, required of the doc- 
tor, lawyer, teacher, clergyman, elec- 
trician, engineer, or numerous other 
professions, before you can hope to be 
gin to get back anything. You are not 
restricted and restrained by ‘profes- 
sional etiquette,’ from seeking busi- 
tess. It is your duty to’seek all the 
business you can; and you are en- 
couraged to seek it in every way. 

“You do not have to encourage 
people in extravagance or waste, to 
buy something that they would be bet- 
ter off without, thus restraining your- 
self from fullest activities. The more 
money you make, the more good you 
ére doing, the more thrift you are en- 
couraging, the more widows and or- 

S you are providing for. 

“Another fortunate thing about your 
opportunities in this business is that 
even when general business  condi- 
tions are not at their best, holding and 
éven increasing your income is not only 
Possible but with many agents it is 
Wwual. There are those who will in- 
sire because of depressed business 
conditions, and the agency’s record in 
1893 and in 1907 has shown the large 
business that can be written and the 
amount of money that can be made by 
life insurance field men at a time when 


others in other businesses are either 
making little or even losing money. 

“Are you spending as much time in 
trying to raise your own earnings as 
politicians are to get a job paying far 
less than you can make? This sum- 
mer and fall thousands of persons in 
political life will spend weeks of time, 
and sometimes a whole year’s salary, 
in endeavoring to secure election or 
reelection to positions with salaries 
far less in amount than persons in 
this agency make or than you can 
make, and a large percentage of can- 
didates will, of course, expend this 
time and money of their own or their 
friends and fail to get elected. How 
would you like to have to pay one or 
two months’ income every year or two, 
and a month or so of hard work to 
‘hold your job?’ 

“Do you realize that the unemploy- 
ment question has no bearing in your 
business, except for your own fault— 
that if you are not making the money 

should, you are the one to kick to? 

hy is it that others, selling the 

same goods in the same territory, 

profiting by no greater experience 
than you have, are doing better?” 





PRUDENTIAL HOLDS FIELD DAY. 





Athletic Association Composed of Home 
Office Employes in Annual 
Event Friday. 





The fourth annual field day of The 
Prudential Athletic Association, com- 
posed of home office employes of the 
Company, will be held Friday at Olym- 
pic Park, Newark. 

The events on the program for the 
games include the 100, 220, 440, 880 and 
mile runs, obstacle race, Industrial 
relay, Ordinary relay, open relay and 
championship relay in which the win- 
ners of the three departmental relay 
races will meet for the championship 
of the Association. 

The renewal department, with Wil- 
liam Van Oarne, Charles Nunn, George 
Robinson and Albert Kapp, which won 
the championship last year, remains 
intact and will compete again this sea- 
son. There will be a mile walk, two- 
mile bicycle race, 300-yard race open 
to employes of all the firms in the 
Industrial Insurance League, a fifty- 
yard race for women, running high 
jump, standing and running broad 
jumps, shot put and fat men’s race. 

The individual championship seems 
to be a tussle between Jack Graham, 
Albert Walthers and William Kelly, al- 
though there are a number of other 
aspirants who are apt to upset the cal- 
culations. 





CHARLES H. STRAUSS DROWNED. 





New England Mutual Agent’s Body 
Found in Lake Mohegan—Evi- 
dently Case of Suicide. 





Charles H. Strauss, general agent 
for the New England Mutual Life in 
New York, with offices at 200 Fifth 
Avenue, had been missing for a week 
when his body was found in Lake 
Mohegan, near Peekskill, N. Y. Mr. 
Strauss” actions, as far as they have 
been traced since his disappearance, 
seem to indicate suicide. 

Au auditor from the home office of 
the New England Mutual in Boston 
came to New York and examined Mr. 
Strauss’ books, and it is understood 
that the accounts were found to be 
correct. No explanation of the reason 
for Mr. Strauss’ act is obtainable. 
The family inserted several advertise- 
ments in the daily papers following his 
disappearance urging him to return 
and saying that “all would be for- 
given.” A representative of the fam- 
ily made a statement saying that it 
was believed that the heat on the day 
of Mr. Strauss’ disappearance had af- 
fected his mind and it was thought to 
assure him in the case of any imag- 
inary trouble. 

Mr. Strauss came to New York from 
Chicago in 1910 and had many friends 
> the business here. He was 34 years 
of age. 





A Big First Quarter! 


January, February and March each far exceeded in new business the 
same months in 1913. And this first quarter rolled up the biggest total of 
any first quarter in the Company's history. Reasons: Up-to-date policy 
contracts, low net cost, Company's reputation, satisfied and prosperous rep- 
resentatives. Have you met the ssachusetts Mutual in competition? 
Would you like to meet it as one of its representatives? 


Occasionally we have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
Incorporated 1881 








A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
rata = a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANGE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BEN oe 
is — for net low cost and care of interests 
members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL, 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


©@n January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
reserve 











Reserve Loan Life 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
General Agents Wanted for Territory in Pennsylvania 
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“WHAT THE EQUITABLE 
OFFERS” 


What the Equitable Offers is the title 
of a booklet listing in detail the many 
attractions and advantages of Equitable 
policy contracts. 


While intended for the prospective 
insurer, it will interest any insurance sales- 
man who is curious to know why Equitable 
policies sell readily, renew steadfastly and 
meet every conceivable need of all classes 
of insurers. A copy will be sent to any 
address on request. 


The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 


of the United States 
165 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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NOTES FROM PITTSBURGH 








(Special Correspondence). 

Pittsburgh, June 10—The business 
of the Edward A. Woods Agency 
of the Equitable Life for May was 
$1,961,865, a gain of more than half a 
million over May of last year. The 
number of applications secured during 
the month were 725, also a gain over 
last year. The first five months of the 
year the Agency has written over. $9,- 
500,000, the number of applications be- 
ing 2,689. Its business for the last day 
of May alone was 99 applications for a 
total of $286,009. 

Some of the individual records for the 
month of May, the last month in which 
the members of the agency may secure 
business for the agency’s annual out- 
ing, were remarkable. One agent had 
his name on fifty-one applications dur- 
ing the month, some of which were se- 
cured jointly with other agents; an- 
other agent had forty-five; twelve differ- 
ent agents each secured between twen- 
ty and thirty, and nineteen others se- 
tured between ten and twenty each. 

: o + 

William A. Frick, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Railway 
Tie Company, has affiliated’ himself with 
the Callanan agency of the Security 
Mutual Life at Pittsburgh to act as di- 
rector of agents. Mr. Frick has had 
jong experience in the insurance busi- 
ness. The Callanan agency reports that 
May was the biggest month in the his- 
tory of the agency from the point of 
psid-for business. The month of April, 
however, surpassed it in amount of 
written business. 

E. G. McCormack, general manager 
of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, is 
on a tour of the South where he will 
visit a number of agencies before he 
returns to the home office. 

* - a 

According to the records of the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust for May a substan- 
tial increase in business has been made 
over the same period of last year. 
Strenuous efforts are being made by the 
agents of the company to qualify for at- 
tendance at the company convention to 
be held in Mackinac in July. Plans for 
the trip call for an assemblance of east- 
ern delegates in Pittsburgh, the party 
then to proceed to Buffalo, whence the 
remainder of the trip will be made by 
boat. 7 = * 

The annual meeting of the Graham C. 
Wells Agency Association was held this 
week in the offices of the Graham C. 
Wells agency of the Providence Life 
and Trust, and the following officers 
were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year: Harris B. Huylmun, president; 
George D. Gunn, vice-president; George 
W. Ramby, treasurer, and T. H. Hoerle, 
secretary. The meeting was followed 
by a demonstration of the sale of in- 
come insurance. George W. Ryan, su- 
pervisor, took the part of salesman and 
President Huylmun acted as the “diffi- 
cult prospect.” Income insurance is be- 
ing featured strongly by the Graham C. 
Wells agency. 

7 ” 

The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh an- 
nouces that new business written for 
May amounted to $2,440,000, which con- 
stitutes a record for May business of 
that company and approaches the 
largest month in its history, December, 
1913. June commenced with a rush, 
furnishing $210,000 written business the 
first day. The accident and health de- 
partments are keeping pace with the 
life department in the increase. 








WESTERN & SOUTHERN GROWING. 
Vice-President Charles F. Williams 
of the Western & Southern Life of 
Cincinnati, reports that the Company 
did an excellent business during the 
first four montis of the year, writing 
more than eleyen thousand applica 
tions for well over one thousand week- 
ly premiums as well as $189,000 of 
ordinary had been written during the 
“home coming week” celebrating the 
return of President W. J. Williams, 


PHYSICAL TESTS FOR EMPLOYES. 





The Prudential Examines Into Health 
of Additions to Staff—Culinary 
Department Requirements. 





All applicants for positions with The 
Prudential are required to pass a phy- 
sical examination. Dr. Charles W. 
Crankshaw, in explaining the system in 
use, said: 


“We not only require mental tests 
before taking on employes, but physical 
examinations as well. This not only ap- 
plies to the home office clerical force, 
but employes in the printing depart- 


ment, engine-room, machinists, elec- 
tricians, elevator men, porters and 
others.” 

In the culinary department, Dr. 


Crankshaw explained, in addition to the 
examination on entering the service, an 
examination is made every’ three 
months of all those handling food, dish- 
es or linen, special search being made, 
of course, for diseases of the lungs. 
Dr. Crankshaw recently appeared at 
a conference of representatives of 
large business firms, held under the 
auspices of the Newark Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association, and explained the 
methods of promoting the health of the 
employes of The Prudential Company. 





KANSAS LIFE READY TO START. 





Charles W. Barnes, Former Insurance 
Superintendent Heads Company— 
Stock Now Fully Subscribed. 





The Kansas Life is now ready to 
write business according to an an- 





announcement made at a banquet at- 
tended by those prominently identified | 
with the launching of the Company. It | 
is said the $250,000 in stock has been | 
subscribed for and the Company will | 
start writing business in Kansas at | 
ence. The principal officers are: 


Charles W. Barnes of Topeka, for- | 
mer superintendent of insurance of | 
Kansas, president; Thomas H. Bridges | 
of Topeka, former State agent ana| 
agency director insurance companies, 
vice-president; William H. Eastman of | 
Topeka, former secretary Shawnee | 
Building & Loan Association, secretary- | 
treasurer. | 





F. A. WALLIS’ LUNCHEON. | 
(Continued from page 3.) 
too often finds other things to take 





him from business.’ |: 


“If a man’s heart is in his business,” | 
continued Manager Wallis, “it is not 
work. It is play to him and there is | 
no drudgery in it. In fact, it is work 
more than anything else that writes 
life insurance. It is the biggest word 
in the business. Work does the im- 
possible things. When there is no way, 
work makes a way. Not the kind of work | 
that is spasmodic or intermittent but | 
the kind that is steady and persistent 
that knows the meaning of long hours, 
sacrifice and disappointment. 

“Don’t sit around waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. In life insurance 
things only turn up when you turn 
them up. Do you think and plan your 
work before you begin the day? Do 
you go slow to the office and begin 
the morning under mehtal and physical 
protest? Are you really ambitious and 
anxious to see and talk with every man 
you possibly can? Do you call on your 
prospects in a determined, dignified, 
forceful way or in a rather apologetic 
manner? In other words are you in 
dead earnest and doing your best with- 
out prejudice and without bias? The 
successful men are working with both 
head and feet. They direct their ener- 
gies on one important thing. ‘imhey 
make up their mind before entering 
a man’s office they are going to do 
business with him if possib'e. Thev 
forget for the time being all other 
things and direct their energies on the 
prospect and the proposition. The man 


who discovers the microbe of work will 
enrich the insurance business a thou- 
sand fold.” 
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REMEMBER 





The Texas Life Insurance Company 
OF WACO, TEXAS 


Is the pioneer life insurance company of 
the Southwest 


ATTRACTIVE POLICIES and LIBERAL CONTRACTs 











Life Insurance and Texas 








Texas has more than four million people, made up of 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
states. They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subjects in the 
state are uninsured, and several times that number inade- 
quately insured. z 
men to tell them about the Southland Life. 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 


We want ten or a dozen more good field 
Address— 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








“The Company of the South” 





his section. 


are liberal and easily sold. 


contracts to right parties. 


Find an Empire Life agent, and you will find a successful 
agent, in fact the most prosperous life insurance agent in 
The Empire Life provides agents with an 
equipment of policies that enables them to meet all the 
needs of the insuring public, and too, these policy forms 


Some excellent territory open for high-class personal producers. Attractiy 
Address Home Office at once. 


THE EMPIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, ATLANTA, GA. 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


By the State of Texas, July 2, 1912 


“The affairs of the Company are most ably managed, and 
all its records are in excellent shape. 

‘The treatment of policy-holders has been fair and equitable 
and claims have been promptly paid. 
that the Company enjoys the confidence of the insuring public, 
a confidence apparently well deserved.” 


Evidences are not lacking 











‘GOOD TERRITORY | 
OPEN TO RIGHT MEN 


—those who know how and can pro- 
duce applications and settle policies 
—always ready to negotiate with 
men of experience, energy and 
enthusiasm. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
FRED E. RICHARDS, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, 
Superintendent of Agencies, 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

















J. H. NITCHIE MADE PRESIDENT. 


At the sixth annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Actuaries, which 
was held in Chicago last week, J. H. 
Nitchie, consulting actuary of Chicago, 
was elected president. Other officers 
are: Vice-president, R. Montague 
Webb, of Kansas City Life; secretary, 
T. W. Appleby, Ohio National Life; 
treasurer, D. P. Campbell, consulting ac- 
tuary, Chicago. 





MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME. 


Under the title of “Multiplying Your 
Income or How to Sell Life Insurance,” 
William T. Nash, the author of several 
books aimed to aid the life insurance 
field man, has written a little volume 
which gets close to the practical side 
of the business and deals with the 
actual selling of policies. The book 
‘s published by the Spectator Co., New 
York. Price, boards, seventy-five cents; 
cloth one dollar. 
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#) KBEP RECORD OF SICKNESS 


pROPOSE LAW FOR REGISTRATION 








Dr, Dublin Explains Need and Entists 
Aid of Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. © 





There was presented to the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents by 
pr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life, a suggestion that it 
supplement its campaign for vital 
statistics registration laws by aiding 
in the movement for a comprehensive 
system of reporting cases of sickness 
throughout the different States. It was 
pointed out that illness in this country 
is causing huge economic losses, 
amounting to several hundred million 
dollars annually, according to expert 
authority. Much of this illness is need- 
less, it is claimed, and the first step 
in prevention must be accurate knowl- 
edge as to the occurrence of sickness. 

Dr. Dublin, addressing the Associa- 
tion at its bi-monthly meeting, urged 
support for the model bill to provide 
for the reporting of cases of disease, 
which bill has been prepared by the 
Conference of State and Territorial 
Health Authorities in conjunction with 
the United States Public Health Ser- 
yice. An effort is being made to in- 
terest large business and industrial 
concerns in the movement, principally 
on the ground of the resulting economic 
benefit to them. Besides, it is pointed 
out that any reduction of economic 
loss will, without additional effort, or 
expense, bring concurrently a vast re- 
duction in social loss, including phys- 
ical suffering, dependency, lack of edu- 
cation and training and other results 
of illness that lower the standard of 
family and community life. 

Dr. Dublin said that action on the 
part of the life insurance companies 
would be justified by the economic ben- 
efit that would result through improved 
health among the policyholders. 

Heavy Lapse Through Sickness. 

“It is particularly appropriate that 
the life insurance companies should be 
among the first to take a forward step 
in the solution of the problem for con- 
trolling the preventable diseases,” Dr. 
Dublin said on this point. “They are 
most seriously affected through the oc- 
currence of illness among their policy- 
holders. Not only are these diseases, 
the cause of a large part of the mor- 
tality for which claims are paid, but 
perhaps equally important, they are the 
prime factors in bringing about those 
economic disturbances of the budgets 
of policyholders which so largely de- 
termine the cancellation of insurance. 
No one knows just how much of the 
lapse waste is due to sickness, but there 
must be a considerable amount of in- 
surance cancelled each year because of 
the effects of disability upon the 
family income. With the mere com- 
plete control of morbidity which would 
follow upon the enactment of the 
measure suggested, cur insurance busi- 
ness and hosts of other social activi- 
ties would at once show healthy im- 
provement.” 

“The life saving campaigns of the 
last few decades have borne fruit,” 
said Dr. Dublin. “The death rate has 
been lowered and the average span of 
life correspondingly lengthened. Deaths 
from certain causes, especially from 
typhoid fever, smallpox, the infectious 
diseases of childhood, and tuberculosis 
have been reduced. The amount of 
sickness, on the other hand, has not 
been controlled to any appreciable de- 
gree. There is still too much sick- 
hess among us. Indeed, there are those 
who, with some authority, maintain 
that illness has actually increased in 
spite of all the saving in mortality. The 
next twenty years must, therefore, see 
our activities in health work directed 
especially to the control of disease. If 
we avail ourselves of our present 
Fnowledge of sanitary science, we can 
teduce the incidence of illness fully 
a8 much as we have already cut down 
our death rates. 

Value of Sickness Registration. 
“The basis for any campaign against 





sickness must be an accurate knowl- 
edge of its prevalence. Just as the 
reduction of mortality is furthered by 
a complete registration of deaths and 
their causes, so our efforts to reduce 
the frequency of disease depend upon 
machinery for reporting the cases of 
sickness, their causes, and their dura- 
tion, for each group in the community. 
For this purpose, it is not sufficient to 
know only, as we do now, the number 
who have died from any particular 
cause. We must henceforth place our 
emphasis upon the cases of sickness 
themselves. They are socially more 
important than deaths and our pro- 
gram must more and more prevent their 
occurrence and effect their control. 
The State must, therefore, in the first 
instance, see that all preventable di- 
sea2ses are recorded that we may lay 
our foundation for efficient sanitary ad- 
ministration. 


“Health departments have long real- 
ized the importance of registering di- 
sease. At first they required the re- 
porting of the plagues such as small- 
pox, yellow fever, cholora, etc. Later, 
the list was extended to include the 
acute infections, especially those of 
childhood, like diphtheria, scarlet fever 
and measles. With the development 
of the germ theory of disease, the re- 
porting of tuberculosis was included; 
first on a voluntary, and later on a 
compulsory basis. Finally, in some of 
the more advanced States, certain non- 
infectious diseases, such as cancer, pel- 
lagra, and even a few of the occupa- 
tional diseases, have been made re- 
portable. At the present time, nearly 
all States of the Union have laws re- 
quiring the reporting of one or more 
of the preventable diseases. 

Present Status. 

“What then is the actual condition 
of disease registration in the States? 
A questionnaire sent in 1913 by the 
Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company to the State 
health officers made specific inquiry 
regarding disease registration. The re- 
plies received showed conclusively that 
this important phase of our health work 
was sorely neglected. While some of 


the communicable diseases, such as 
smallpox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
acute anterior poliomyelitis (infantile 


paralysis) and tuberculosis were re- 
quired to be reported in the larger 
number of communities, the facilities 
for carrying out the provisions of the 
law were most unsatisfactory. The 
statement of one health officer is typ- 
ical of many: ‘We do not have funds,’ 
he writes, ‘to properly enforce the re- 
porting of diseases and hence make 
it a local matter. We expect to make 
tuberculosis and some others report- 
able as soon as we can get our State- 
wide vital statistics law into operation. 
Then we will have some means of 
checking delinquent doctors who neg- 
lect to report.’ Other States fare even 
worse. 

“In the inquiry referred to above, 
health officers were asked to indicate 
the diseases which involved special dit- 
ficulties in registration. One health 
officer replied as follows. ‘We have 
not marked those which give special 
difficulty in securing complete reports, 
because we seldom get complete re- 
turns for any of them.’ Much the 
same story was obtained from a num- 
ber of other health officers, but per- 
haps the most illuminating return was 
received from the health officer of one 
of the largest of the Eastern States 
who replied that he was ‘experiencing 
more or less difficulty in obtaining 
complete returns of all the diseases at 
the present time.’ 


“Various explanations are, of course, 
offered. In some cases, the fault is 
put directly upon the State for neglect- 
ing to provide adequate legislation. In 
others, the lack of funds for the proper 
administration of the law is deplored 
and in still other instances, the fault 
is ascribed to the lack of co-operation 
from physicians who will not take the 
necessary pains to report their cases. 

“Whatever be the explanation, it is 
quite clear that at the present time 
no important aspect of our State health 





work shows up to such poor advantage 
as does the registration and control of 
the preventable diseases.” 


Dr. Dublin outlined and explained the 
proposed model bill to provide for the 
registration of morbidity, which was 
prepared under the supervision of the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
and the State health officers. 


The economic losses from such ill- 
ness he declares to be no less than 
five hundred million dollars annually 
ir wages and an equal sum in doctors’ 
fees, drugs and other necessary medical 
acessories. These figures, he believes, 
are conservative; but it is obviously 
impossible to make any estimate which 
will approximate the truth in view of 
the total absence of reliable informa- 
tion. In fact, there are no records of 
illness in this country excepting the 
very fragmentary reports of a few 
States and some corporations. What- 
ever be the exact amount of loss sus- 
tained through sickness, _ effective 
registration will help materially to re- 
duce it and will thus yield a big re- 
turn to the communities on the rela- 
tively small investment required. 


Effect Upon Public Welfare. 


“Permit me to show in some detail] 
how an efficient system of reporting 
disease will affect the public welfare. 

“First—It will make possible the 
immediate and effective treatment of 
certain infectious diseases. In cases 
of tuberculosis, for example, an early 
report to the Department of Health 
puts at the disposal of the patient the 
ertire battery of the hygienic re- 
sources of the community. 


that 
the 


“Let us take another instance, 
of diphtheria, where success in 


treatment depends so largely on an 
early and correct § diagnosis. The 
registration of a suspected case en- 


ables the health authorities to make a 
culture which settles the diagnosis. In 
positive cases, the information placed 
at the disposal of the physician in 
charge helps to make a cure almost 
certain. 

“Second.—The registration of the 
communicable diseases will enable 
health officers to discover foci of in- 
fection in time to prevent the further 


spread of such diseases. The early 
and complete reporting of ‘Cases of 
typhoid fever at once puts the effi- 


cient health officer on the track of the 





infection. It may be the sewerage sys- 
tem, or the water or milk supply which 
is at the bottom of the trouble. In any 
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Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible secu- 
rity, with a safe, equitable con- 
tract. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
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UNEXCELLED IN 
Favorable Mortality 
—AND— 


Economy of Management 
THE 


Provident Life 


AND Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Lew 
and still further reduced By 
Annual Dividends. 











Reliance 
Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Has the best General Agent 
Contract to offer YOU. 


Has All Forms of Policies to 
Offer the Insured—Particip- 
ating and Non-Participating. 
Annual Dividend. CGuaran- 


teed Premium Reduction. 


Has the Only Perfect Protec- 
tion Policy combining Life, 
Accident and Health Insur- 
ance at Minimum Cost. 





New Jersey Opportunity 





A Company with a record of 
over Fifty Years of satisfactory 
dealings with Policyholders and 
Field Men has a good opening for 
the right kind of a man in New 
Jersey. ‘“Whirlwinds” are not de- 
sired. 

Correspondence treated confiden- 
tially. 


Address “New Jersey” 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street 
New York City. 
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Insurance 
Assets over One Million. 
(average One Million a month). 


Important open territory. 





The Guarantee Life Insurance Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


in force over Twenty Millions of dollars. 
Business received first eight months, 1913, over Eight Million 


We want a capable genera! agent for vacant office. | 
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| Live Hints For Business Getters 








Practical Suggestions to Help 





the Man With the Rate Book Increase 
His Income and General Efficiency. 





<= —— 
A young life insurance The chief concern of 

Why the man in discussing ae to most = to keep 
as ‘ minate up a list of prospects, 
Easiest Way his opportunities, re- Prospects yet there comes a time 


woes Not Pay marked that he would 
like to get the agency 
for one of the big companies in his 
city. When asked why he wanted a 
big company, he said that it would be 
easier to sell insurance in a big com- 
pany. A veteran life man with whom 
he was speaking said to him: 


“If you are to succeed in the life 
Insurance business you will have to 
thange your views on two points. Just 
now you are figuring on selling a cer- 
tain company or a certain size com- 
pany and not selling insurance. That’s 
an old mistake and has brought to 
earth more life insurance failures than 
anything else, unless it is the other 
Idea you scem to have. 

You say that it ‘s easier to sell a 
big company. Now you are making a 
big mistake just as soon as you begin 
to get a focus on any supposedly ‘easy’ 
method of doing anything, whether sell- 
ing life insurance or anything else. 

“The agent who figures out which 
Is the easiest policy to sell, is going 
to have a big harvest of dissatisfied 
policyholders on his hands in no time 
and instead of building up a clientele 
on which he can depend for a good 
volume of business for years to come, 
a thing that every experienced life 
man does, he will instead have a lapse 
ratio that will read like a record of 
base ball batting averages. The easi- 
est policy is pretty sure to be a misfit 
and misfits don’t stick. 

“There are an unlimited list of ob- 
jections to the ‘easiest way.’ For in- 
stance you would of course, look for 
the easiest prospects also. Now of all 
fool plans of life insurance agents, that 
based cn no better system than that 
of least resistance is the worst. You 
will never master your business or 
grow to be efficient unless you tackle 
all phases of it and overcome the ob- 
stacles of the hard places just as 
every man has to do who succeeds at 
anything. There’s a lot to learn be- 
fore you can get to the top in life 
insurance. But there is always the con- 
solation that any man with the aver- 
age abilities of a salesman, can get as 
high as he is willing to pay to achieve. 
It usually requires constant, incessant 
work, pretty much night and day in 
the start when you are feeling your 
way. But before you arrive there you 
will have to change your point of view.” 

. a a 


The number of men in the 


Citing world is about equal to the 
AFew number of women, says the 
Facts 


American Bankers, citing 
some interesting statistics. | 
The average of human life is about | 
thirty-three years. One quarter die | 
previous to the age of seven years, one- | 
half before seventeen, and those who | 
pass this age enjoy a felicity refused 
to one-half of the human species. To | 
every 1,000 persons one reaches 100 | 
years of life; to every 100 only six) 
reach the age of sixty-five and not more | 
than one in 500 lives eighty years of | 
age. There are on earth 1,000,000,000 | 
inhabitants; and of these 333,333,333 | 
die every year, 19,824 every day, 3,730 | 
every hour, and sixty every minute, or | 
one every second. These losses are | 
about balanced by an equal number | 
of births. The married are longer- | 
lived than the single, and above all, | 
those who observe a sober and indus- 
trious conduct. Tall men live longer | 
than short ones. Women have more 
chances of life in their favor previous 
to being fifty years of age than men, 
but very few afterward. 


when it is a matter of 
economy to eliminate prospects who 
have not shown the proper degree of 
interest. It is very costly for the agent 
to keep working away on the same 
people who may never insure. In Field 
Notes, the Northwestern Mutual Life 
emphasizes this point interestingly: 


“Of course there are ‘slow prospects,’ 
but as a general proposition it seems 
likely that a good many city men fail 
in soliciting because of their lack of 
courage in eliminating from their list 
men who show absolutely no color of 
interest. Such men court discourage- 
ment by trudging wearily around, call- 
ing and calling again upon a long list 
of persons who are not, so far as they 
are concerned, prospects for life insur- 
ance; men with whom they are pre- 
vented by temperament or otherwise 
from getting in touch with and whom 
they could probably never write for life 
insurance if they lived to be as old 
as Methuselah. 

“On the other hand, most successful 
agents will agree that a very large 
percentage of the men they have 
written showed some color of gold on 
the first or second interview as evi- 
dence that interest had been excited. 
Certainly in any large city there are 
enough insurable men to make it wnol- 
ly umnecessary to waste any great 
amount of time upon an individual who 
cannot, by any means at the agent’s 
disposal, be made to show some inter- 
est in the first or second insurance 


interview. It is well, however, to bear 
in mind that interest takes several 
forms. 


“The mau who is really uninterested 
will not often take the trouble to op- 
pose the insurance idea—therefore op- 
position is often one of the evidences of 
interest. While opposition is evidence 
of interest, it usually means that the 
negotiation is traveling too fast. The 
men who show special expertness in 
this work do not meet with much op- 
position, because they do not put up 
anything the prospect can oppose or 
which suggests opposition to his mind. 
It is a significant fact that as a gen- 
eral proposition these very successful 
men do comparatively little talking and 
use almost no printed matter. They 
let the other man do most of the talk- 
ing and frequently leave him with only 
a sentence or two, but these sentences 
count.” 







Frank Simons, of Buffalo, 
Ite Very N. Y., representing the 
Simple New York Life, saw a man 
len't It? moving his hand out of the 
window and asked him to 
whom he was waving. He replied, “to 
the baby.” Frank asked him if the baby 
was well insured. “Yes, for five cents 
a week,” the man answered. Frank 
explained that he meant how well was 
the little one protected against want 
in case of the father’s death. The man 
saw the point and he wrote him for 
$2,000 with full settlement. 
+. 7 . 


J. William Clegg, of the 


How He Penn Mutual Life, tells 
Landed interestingly how he 
His Case handled a case involving a 


maturing endowment when 
it presented certain difficulties. 

“In endeavoring to reinsure a member 
with whom I settled a maturing Endow- 
ment, I felt at the time that I had no hold 
upon him whatsoever, and could only 
suggest that he continue his member- 
ship, which he declined to do, stating 
that he had other insurance and there- 
fore would not reinsure. 

“In thinking over the matter it oc- 
curred to me that the time to really 
take up a settlement of a maturing 
contract would be at or before the next 
to the last or the last premium be- 
comes due, to enable the agent to ap- 
proach the member from the sound, 
economic policy that the insurance 
value of the contract had practically 
ceased, the reserve very closely equal- 
ling the face of the contract. 

“To illustrate my thought, take a 
$10,000 20-Year Endowment Contract, 
age thirty, on our present basis, which 
has reserve value of $8,619.20 at the 
expiration of eighteen years, and $9,- 
295 at the expiration of nineteen years, 
leaving an insurance value of $1,380.80 
and $705 respectively. 

“The nineteenth net premium due, 
based upon our present surplus dis- 
tribution, would be $357.60, and the 
twentieth $349.50, after payment of 
which the insurance value would be re- 
duced to $1,023.20, and $355.50 respec- 
tively; or, in other words, the insured 
must pay approximately 33 per cent. 
and 100 per cent. respectively for in- 
surance during the last two years. 

“This affords an excellent opportunity 
for presentation, inasmuch as the rate 
for Straight Life at age forty-eight 
would be approximately 8 per cent., 
and at age forty-nine approximately 4 
per cent. lower than at age fifty, and 
even if it should be necessary to bor- 
row on the Endowment Contract to 
pay for the new insurance it would be 
advisable to do so, because, while it 
would cost him 5 per cent. in advance 
on the premium for two years or one 
year, he would be saving approximately 
8 per cent. or 4 per cent. annually 
thereon, and at the same time obtain 
$10,000 additional protection, or $20,000 
instead of $10,000 for his estate should 
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death occur before the maturit 
Endowment. He might also oa pd 
able at the younger age, whereas two 
years or one year hence, he might hot. 
“There is no logical argument agains. 
this, and if we do not take care of ow 
members in this and various other 
ways agents of other companies, who 
are awake, and do a little thinking 
will do so.” 


. . . 

William H. Child 
Why Young Salt Lake City, head 
Men Should of a prominent bank- 


Be Insured ing and stock broker. 
age corporation of that 
city, carries the Mutual Benefit Life’s 
limit of $100,000, all on the twenty pay- 
ment plan of life insurance. He says: 
“I would urge young men in particu- 
lar to take life insurance, not only as 
@ protection but also as an investment 
a financial asset and a power in build. 
ing up one’s credit.” 
oa * . 
The manager of an 
agency holds, ag it 
were, a _ franchise, 
which is not on'y 
valuable to him, but 
which is growing in value every year 
and which, in time, may secure him 
a competence, says the Federal Life, 
The value of this franchise is not only 
enhanced by his increasing remunera- 
tion, but also by reason of the fact 
that vacancies in the General Agency 
Staff are growing less frequent as the 
years go by. We sometimes fear that 
Managers do not always appreciate 
their position with its possibilities, nor 
do they always realize how intimate 
their relation should be made with the 
company, and how much the company 
really leans upon them, not only to 
secure its share of business, but in 
preserving its reputation, throughout 
his territory, and also in protecting it 
from scheming and dishonest persons 
of various kinds. The relationship be- 
tween the manager and the company 
is decidedly family, or communal, in- 
asmuch as whatever interests one also 
interests the other, and whatever may 
injure one will injure both. Success of 
one means success of the other and fail- 
ure of one is always expensive to both. 
The manager should, therefore, conduct 
his business just as though he were the 
company itself and personally respon- 
sible for the payment of death claims, 
and losses and expenses incident to the 
business. He should see to it that his 
agents and solicitors are men of good 
habits, correct morals, and good stand- 
ing in the community. He should 
watch carefully the quality of the busi- 
ness presented 10 the company for its 
consideration, and should at all times 
eliminate any business of doubtful 
character, or that savors, in any way, 
of speculation or selection against the 
company. This is a most important 
matter as, notwithstanding all the safe- 
guards with which the company may 
surround itself, the selection against 
the company by cunning and unprin- 
cipled agents or applicants, may 0oc- 
casionally inflict upon the company 4 
most undesirable risk, and from which, 
if the manager had given his careful 
attention, it might have been saved. 
The good manager, therefore, is he 
whose quality of business is unques- 
tioned, and the quantity of which is 
in line with the expense incurred in 
obtaining it, and with the importance 
of the territory he covers. Every man- 
ager should, therefore, be constantly 
alert in devising means to improve the 
quality, quantity and economy of his 
business, that he and the company may 
receive the just compensation to which 
they are entitled. 
s 


The Manager— 
His Openings and 
Responsibilities 


Mrs. Mollie Netcher 

A Heavily Neuberger, proprietor of 
Insured the “Boston .Store of 
Woman’ Chicago, is the most 


heavily insured woman 
in the world, carrying about a million 
and a quarter of life insurance. She 
has an annual income of over three 
quarters of a million dollars, yet she 
wouldn’t be without life insurance pro 
tection. 
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DR. DUBLIN’S ADDRESS 
ON SICKNESS REPORTS 





(Continued from page 7). 


event, the location and the sequence 
of the cases settles the question and 
the epidemic may, in this way, be 
quickly prevented from spreading to 
other sections. Such was the case re- 
cently in New York city where an in- 
fected milk supply gave rise to some 
three hundred cases of typhoid fever. 
In this instance, if the Department of 
Health had waited until the first death 
tad been reported, the epidemic would 
in all probability have spread to in- 
numerable other homes and the death 
losses increased many fold. 
“Similarly, in the city of Buffalo, dur- 
ing 1912, an epidemic of infantile 
paralysis was checked without serious 
fatalities, as the result of early report- 


ing. 

“Third.—The reporting of occupa- 
tional diseases enables departments of 
health to supplement the efforts of 
bureaus of labor in following up cases 
to their sources. Thus, the compulsory 
reporting of a case of lead poisoning 
puts the authorities at once on the 
trail of carelessly kept factories 
where other workmen may be similarly 
exposed to possible poisoning. 

“Fourth—The thorough registration 
of certain diseases, such as pellagra 
and cancer, will throw much light 
upon the origin of these obscure mala- 
dies. We have much to learn with 
regard to the frequency with which 
these diseases occur in the various 
social groups. There is already suffi- 
ecient evidence at hand that their in- 
cidence varies considerably with race, 
sex, age, occupation, personal habits, 
end other conditions not as yet dif- 
ferentiated. Thus, a recent study of 
considerable merit, of cancer in Nor- 
way, showed the very surprising fact 
that in that country cancer is more 
prevalent among men than among 
women, and that the commonest form 
of the disease is the affection of the 
stomach. In one large series of cases, 
65 per cent. of the total were cancers 
of the stomach, a condition not pre- 
viously noted in any other country. If 
these figures be verified, a careful re- 
search may lead to the discovery and 
elimination of the conditions which are 
responsible for the prevalence of this 
form of the disease. In like manner, 
there is evidence that cancer may re- 
sult from certain occupations which 
involve the continuous irritation of 
the skin or other exposed parts of the 
body. Thus, there are the peculiar 
eancers of chimney sweeps, of X-ray 
workers, and of those engaged in the 
manufacture of arsenical products. 
The application of preventive meas- 
ures to those trades should have a 
beneficial effect. Our advance in the 
control of cancer, therefore, depends 
in large measure upon the co-operation 
of the physician, the registrar and the 
vital statistician. 

“Fifth—tThe registration of the pre- 
ventable diseases, is furthermore, the 
chief test at our disposal for measur- 
ing the efficiency of community con- 
trol over them. Millions of dollars are 
being expended annually in our cam- 
paigns to check their progress. There is, 
however, a considerable difference of 
opinion, even among experts, as to the 
best methods to pursue, and the sev- 
eral communities are applying their 
appropriations in different ways. 

“In spite of the fine possibilities that 
the registration of morbidity promises, 
the actual conditions, as we have al- 
ready pointed out, are far from satis- 
factory. Not one State in the entire 
country has made adequate provisions 
for this important branch of its health 
work and the largest number have just 
begun to advance any in this field. 
In view of this situation, the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service 
and the State health officers, assembled 
in their annual conferences for the 
d'scussion of health matters, have dur- 
ing the last few years directed their 
attention to this problem. After a 
series of annual reports and resolu- 
tions, the standing committee on the 





subject formulated plans for appropri- 
ate legislation. The committee care- 
fully examined the entire subject and 
at the Eleventh Conference, held in 


| 
| 


Minneapolis on June 16, 1913, submit- | 


ted, provisionally, a Model Bill. This, 
it was hoped, would bring about uni- 
form and complete reporting of the pre- 
ventable diseases in all of the States 
of the Union. The bill received the 
attention of the Conference members, 
and, after a thorough analysis, was 
adopted unanimously and recommended 
for introduction into the various State 
legislatures.” 

After giving an outline of the Model 
Bill for disease reporting, Mr. Dublin 
continued: 


“The Bill which I have just sum- 
marized gives the results of the con- 
tinuous deliberations of a body ol 
health specialists who are familiar, at 
first hand, with the various phases of 
the problem and know what they want. 
It is my purpose to interest your Asso 





ciation in the splendid opportunity for | 
service that awaits it in taking up this | 


measure with the same enthusiasm 
with which it furthered legislation for 
the registration of births and deaths.” 

Dr. Dublin then referred to the pe- 
culiar interest of life insurance com- 
panies in such a movement, as quoted 
above and continued: 

“The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, because of its vital interest 
in the reduction of mortality and lapse 
losses, stands ready to take an active 
part in a movement of this kind. In- 
deed, it has already attempted, on its 
own account, to collect information on 
the occurrence of epidemics and other 
unfavorable conditions through its ex- 
tensive field force. During the winter 
of 1912 the field staff was instructed 
tu report the occurrence of epidemics 
of communicable disease and similar 
conditions to the Statistical Bureau of 
the Company. As a resuit, the Com- 
pany has received notices of epidemics 
from many sections of the country. 
Superintendents have also advised the 
home office when the situation was un- 
der the control of the local authorities 
or the other agencies at work. We 
have been advised of defects in water 
supplies, the lack of adequate facili- 
ties for the disposal of sewage and 
other physical conditions which influ- 
ence public health. The various cond- 
tions described by the late Dr. Mes- 
senger in his address before this As- 
sociation in June, 1911, were fully con- 
firmed. It is but one step further to 
make such information the basis for 
the more complete co-operation of the 
life insurance companies with local 
and State health officers. 

Need for Interstate Reporting. 

“In closing, permit me to direct your 
attention to one other important phase 
of our subject. We have to this point 
considered only the mechanism of re- 
porting morbidity as a State function. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the communicable diseases are uncon- 
ventional enough to ignore any and all 
artificial State boundary lines. Ty- 
phoid fever, for instance, follows along 
the lines of water courses and many 
States thus receive infection from the 
same source. New York and other 
large communities have for years been 
the dumping ground for the tubercu- 
lous sick of nearby communities which 
have fewer facilities for treatment. 
Every railway is an avenue for the 
spread of infection. The New York 
city milk supply is brought from five 
adjacent States and in this way the 
germs of tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
scarlet and diphtheria are in many in- 
stances brought into the city. It is 
therefore, not enough for a State health 
officer to know the incidences of the 
infectious diseases in his Own State 
only. He must, in addition, have some 
effective arrangement with the author- 
ities of neighboring States and particu- 
larly with some central interstate 
office to keep him fully informed as 
to the existence of epidemics in other 
parts of the country. Nothing short of 
a central governmental agency in con- 
stant communication with all sections 
ean help solve the problem of con- 
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trolling the communicable diseases. 
“With this in mind, the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service 
and the State health officers, assembled 
in their Tenth Annual Conference in 
1912, agreed upon a system of volun- 
tary reports by which the Public Health 
Service would be informed by the State 
of the incidences of the more import- 
ant infections. This plan is much re- 
stricted in scope and is valuabie 
mainly as an index of what could be 
done with better registration within 
the States. It will be difficult for the 
Surgeon General ever to report effec- 
tively on the prevalence of the pre- 
ventable diseases until the individual 
States have at their disposal a suffi- 


cient amount of accurate and complete 
registry data. This can be made pos- 
sible only by the passage and enforce- 
ment of the Model Bill. 

A Registration Area for Sickness. 

“Let me, therefore, suggest that the 
Health Committee of this Association 
take up this cause by resolution of this 
meeting in order to encourage at least 
a few States to perfect their registra- 
tion of the preventab‘e diseases. Ulti- 
mately, there should be an approved 
Registration Area for morbidity under 
the jurisdiction of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office very much as the Census 
Bureau at the present time provides 
for the registration and statistical 
analysis of data on births and deaths. 
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MATURE THINKING. 





Just a word in passing to note some 
observations of a relic. He thinks that 
insurance men are wrong in supporting 
and reading weekly instead of monthly 
papers. He sums up: 

The big problem appears to be 
what sort of journalism is to prove 
itself eventually of real importance 
to the companies. Shall it be the 
thoughtful sort, which endeavors 
to weigh the important problems 
of insurance, and to comment suit- 
ably therecn, or shall it be the 
“Hurrah-Boys” sort which seeks 
only to print the so-called news, 
and which by making the most 
noise hopes to attract the largest 
number of readers and the greatest 
amount of patronage? 


This opens an interesting line otf 


thought. Does it take a month to dis- 
sect an important underwriting hap- 
pening? Even that may be too hur- 


ried for the more deliberate editorial 
minds. Why not meet the situation 
properly by issuing a semi-annual or 
an annual publication? 

It is most unfortunate for advocates 
of long-distance and mature think- 
ing that the New York “Evening 
Pest,” which goes to press every after- 
noon, should express itself so much 
better, so much more sanely and with 
so much more value than does the 
Oshkosh Clarion, a semi-monthly. How- 
ever, there is no reason why an editor, 
equipped with a scissors in one hand, 
a paste brush in the other, and press 
time thirty days away, should not scin 
tillate. It is to be deplored that these 
scintillations are not more frequent 
and brilliant. 





NEED OF SICKNESS STATISTICS. 
Now that the life insurance com- 
panies have broadened their scope of 


interest and effort to include the con- 
servation of life and we'fare work 
among policyholders, some material 


progress may be looked for in perfect- 
ing the machinery of the State health 
departments which shall be beneficial 
to the entire public. The life insurance 
companies have long demonstrated 
their efficiency in handling their own 
business and what they do they do 
well. The efforts of the Associat'on 
of Life Insurance Pres‘den‘s to secure 
the enactment in all of the States of 
a uniform vital statistic law, have been 
successful and now this work will prob- 
ably be extended to include the report- 
ing of diseases of all kinds. 

As administered at present the health 





laws of most of the States are ineffec- 
tual. Where the laws seem to be 
reasonably adequate, there is either no 
funds to enforce them or the health 
department is incompetent or lacking 
equipment. A deplorable, if not dis- 
graceful, condition exists in many 
States in respect to the enforcement 
of laws having to do with the public 
health. Dr. LouisI. Dublin, statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life, made this 
p'ain in his address before the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
The very important matter of report- 
ing communicable diseases to the local 
health authorities is so generally ig- 
nored that statistics on the prevalence 
of these diseases as prepared by the 
States, are not dependable at all. 

In spite of the considerable decrease 
in mortality in respect to certain pre- 
ventable diseases which has rewarded 
the efforts of scientists and lay work- 
ers who have been carrying on the 
campaign in recent years, there is no 
decrease in morbidity, and Dr. Dublin 
reports that some authorities believe 
there has actually been an increase 
in morbidity during the period when 
the world has made its greatest ad- 
vance in preventive medicine and the re- 
duction of mortality from many former- 
ly dreaded diseases. Now that the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
and the companies individually have 
interested themselves in the project of 
compulsory and adequate statistics on 
the prevalence of disease, real progress 
may be expected in this important 
matter. 


RATES AND COMMISSIONS PACT. 





Plate Glass Underwriters Association 
Passes Upon Matters of Concern 
to the Business. 





Final decision as to the rates to be 
charged for plate glass insurance and 
the commissions allowed for securing 
the business, was reached at a meet- 
ing of the Plate Glass Underwriters’ 
Association in New York city on Tues- 
day. The tariff schedule was made 
effective on May 28 for new business, 
and upon July 1 for renewals. 

Agents are to receive 35 
and brokers 25 per cent. 

All companies transacting plate glass 
insurance in the metropolitan field, are 
now members of the Association. 


per cent. 





HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING. 





Southern Tornado Association Elects 
Henry E. Rees President for 
New York. 





At the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Tornado Association held in New 
York city on Tuesday, Henry E. Rees, 
vice-president of the Aetna, was elect- 
ed president; J. E. Lopez, secretary 
of the Continental, vice-president and 
W. L. Dennis, superintendent of the 
Home, secretary. 


RATE MEETING ON TUESDAY. 
A meeting of the New York State 
Committee of the Eastern Union and 
of the rating committee of the Un- 
derwriters Association of New York 
State will be held in this city on Tues- 
day for the purpose of completing the 
work in regard to the new schedules. 
CUT TARIFF HALF PER CENT. 
Hereafter the rate upon _ tourists’ 
baggage insurance will be one-and-a- 
ha'f per cent. instead of two per cent. 
previously charged. This form of in- 
aemnity gains in popularity with the 
trave ing public year after year, and 
is b-siness which the companies are 
glad to write. 




















The Human Side of Insurance 











LAWRENCE PRIDDY. 





Lawrence Priddy, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Life Un- 
cerwriters Association of New York, 
and, if the customary sequence of 
effice holds, the next president of the 
Association, is one of the leading pro- 
ducers the New York Life has in the 
entire country. One of Mr. Priddy’s 
achievements was to be among the 
first ten leaders of the New York Life’s 
entire field force, fifty-two times out 
of a possible sixty. This would be a 
creditable record in any average size 
or even small company, but to be 
nearly continuously among the first 
ten big writers of the New York Life 
is a distinction that is more or less in 
a class by itself. Since “business in- 
surance” and the group plan were in- 
troduced, Mr. Priddy has devoted. his 
time almost wholly to these special 
lines, and he always has a $500,000 or 
$250,000 individual case on. One of 
the most interesting groups that has 
been written was placed with the New 
York Life by Mr. Priddy and curiously 
enough, the officers of the Company 
tried to dissuade him from attempting 
to “land” it. This was the insuring 
of the entire staff of the Y. M. C. A. 
of ‘New York, under individual endow- 
ment policies, the gross premium for 
which ran well. up into seven figures. 

* * x 


Harry Mayo Peck, son-in-law of R. 
A. Little, president of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company, died at Goshen, N. 
Y., a few days ago, as a result of a 
nervous break-down. He was graduated 
from the Glens Falls Academy, then 
entered Dartmouth. Afterward he did 
newspaper work in Boston, until he 
became editor of the Glens Falls Daily 
Times. About sixteen years ago he 
entered the insurance business, becom- 
ing associated with Little & Loomis. 
He then went into business for him- 
gelf. Mr. Peck was unusually popular. 

* . « 

Charles F. Holman, assistant United 
States manager of the Commercial 
Union, of London, has the sympathy 
of the entire underwriting fraternity 
in the sudden death some days ago, of 
his only son, Charles D. Holman, a 
promising young man of 22 years of 
age. Young Mr. Holman, who _ in- 
herited many of the attractive traits of 
his father, was on the staff of the 
Nord Deutsche Insurance Company, 
and was held in great esteem by its 
manager J. H. Lenahan. 

© + * 

George B. Speer, assistant secretary 
of The Prudential, who is on a trip to 
the Pacific Coast in the interests of 
the Company, was guest of the enter- 
tainment committee of the World’s In- 
surance Congress at the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

a . 

L, Brackett Bishop, manager at 
Chicago for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, has been in the service of the 
Company for twenty-five years. 





Samuel T. Brown, of S. Y. Brown & 
Company, New York, has returned from 
the Adirondacks where he went fish. 
ing with E. W. West, of the Glens 
Falls Insurance Company. Messrs 
Brown and West got into an automo. 
bile in Glens Falls and drove forty 
miles to one of the best trout streams 
in the region. At the end of four 
days the stream had lost its identity 
most of the trout being ready for the 
table. 7 3 

George Leonard McNeill celebrated 
the thirtieth anniversary of his connec. 
tion with the Massachusetts Accident 
Company of Boston, of which he is and 
for some years has been president on 
June ist. Agents of the Company did 
not propose that so interesting an 
event pass unnoticed, their recognition 
of it finding expression in the securing 
of an exceptionally large amount of 
business, all applications being upon a 
special blank. President McNeill has 
proven a worthy successor to his late 
father, who founded and for many years 
conducted the Massachusetts Accident. 

* * - 


Deputy Commissioner Hoey, of the 
New York Insurance Department, 
thinks that the new workmen’s compen. 
sation act, will cut down the number 
of marriages in this State. “Why?” was 
asked. “Because the widows, who will 
have large sums paid to them by the 
act, will lose this money if they re- 
marry. Therefore, they will remain 
single,” he answered. 

. . ” 

Major Edward V. Preston, agency 
manager of the Travelers, celebrated 
his seventy-seventh birthday last 
week. His associates placed flowers on 
his desk. He has been with the Com- 
pany for nearly half a century. He 
got his title in the Civil War. 

* - * 


Oscar Ising, former general manager 
of the Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation in this country, was the 
guest at a luncheon tendered him by 
United States’ Manager Gardner and 
the corporation’s various department 
heads on Tuesday. Later in the day 
Mr. Ising sailed on his annual 
pilgrimage to Europe to be gone 
several months. 

* . * 

W. J. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern Life of Cincinnati, 
returned home last week from a four 
months’ trip through Europe and was 
given a rousing welcome by the Com- 
pany’s staffs both field and home 
office. The field superintendents were 
on hand and gave President Williams 
a great reception at a banquet in the 
evening. 

+o * 7 

Henry S. Nollen, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, delivered 
an address on “Life Insurance as 4 
Moral Obligation” before the Humboldt 
Club, at the Congregational Church, 
Grinnel, last Sunday. 

am . * 

Fred V. Bruns, the Syracuse agent, 
who made an address on brokers and 
legislation at the convention of the 
New York State Association of Fire 
Insurance Agents, made a hit with the 
newspaper editors of the State when 
he said that what the country needs 
is a rest from legislation. The Syra- 
cuse “Journal,” one of the papers which 
has printed editorials based on Mr. 
Bruns’ speech, says: “This is a belief 
that is being echoed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, exclud- 
ing, of course, the White House and 
the Capitol.” 

7 s 

William Russell Cole, at one time 
editor of the San Francisco Call, is 
now special executive agent of the 
Pacific Coast Casualty Company. 

a * * 


John L. Wallace, acting manager of 
the American Surety Companys 
branch in Pittsburgh, has been made 
manager. 
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Fire Insurance Department 





SITUATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 





ANALYSIS OF HIGH LOSS RATIOS 





Company Official Blames Southern 
European Population, Frame Con- 
struction, Low Rates. 





A prominent underwriting company 
officer who has just completed an in- 
vestigation of Massachusetts condi- 
tions gives it as his opinion that one 
reason for heavy loss ratios there is 
the fact that there has been a com- 
plete change in population and in 
puilding construction, without these 
facts being considered in rate making. 
The old type of New Englander is dis- 
appearing, giving place to natives of 
Southeastern Europe in very many 
localities. | 

Pastern Massachusetts is largely 
populated by foreigners who have se- 
cured employment as mill operatives. 
Statistics show that in Lawrence, 
Lynn and other cities the foreign popu- 
lation runs from 30 to 50 per cent. 
They showed their teeth in the Law- 
rence strike. Trade and manufactur- 
ing conditions in Massachusetts are 
poor and many mills are shut down or 
running on part time. 

Chelsea and Dorchester. 


Cities like Chelsea have been en- 
tirely re-built, often with the cheap- 
est kind of construction. Large sec- 
tions have been constructed by realty 
or promotion companies with the sole 
idea of making money. Dorchester is 
particularly bad in frame dwellings. 

Of seven companies writing more 
than $300,000 per annum the loss 
ratios run from 58.7 to 71.1. A jump 
of 10 per cent. in loss ratjo in one 
year is not unusual. 

This underwriter says that an 
average rate in Boston in the con- 
gested district—about .56—is entirely 
too low. The Eastern Underwriter has 
already told of one company which has 
a liabiity of $1,000,000, with $5,000 pre- 
mium income in the congested district 
of the Hub. One day recently there 
were twenty-seven fires in twenty-four 
hours. 

The trend of rates is down. The 
competition of mutuals has too often 
been brought as an excuse for reduc- 
tions. Of evils found by this under- 
writer he mentions the writing of build- 
ings, sometimes with miscellaneous 
manufacturing occupancy, for a term 
of five years at three annual rates. 
The coinsurance clause comes in for 
comment. Many buildings are written 
with a guaranteed amount in place of 
the coinsurance clause. These amounts 
are fixed at old appraisals, some of 
ttem made a quarter of a century ago. 
Naturally, there has been much de- 
preciation. An automobile showroom 
on Commonwealth Avenue, outside of 
the congested district, fireproof and 
sprinkled, got a .35 cent rate on build- 
ing and .65 cents on contents for five 
years. 





UNDERLYING POLICIES. 





Criticism, Too, of Forms Used by Brok- 
ers in Writing Property Under 
Blanket Forms. 





Insurance of “trust” properties, such 
as the Riker-Hegeman drug stores, 
United States cigar stores and Re- 
public Rubber Company’s distributing 
Stations, is attracting attention because 
some of these policies are being writ- 
ten under a blanket form through home 
offices of companies. The form is gen- 
erally worded to cover in the United 
States and Canada, including the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Most of the States have resident 
agents’ laws, and, in order to get 
&round these statutes, an underlying 
Policy is written by some one holding 


ap agent’s license in that particular 
State, and a commission is allowed 
the agent in that State for writing the 
policy. These underlying policies 
never go into the hands of the assured, 
but are kept in the home office of the 
ccmpany and are simply a way to com- 
ply with the resident agents’ law. 

The rates on the floaters are sup- 
posed to be an average of the specific 
rates in the different locations, based 
upon the estimated values in the dif- 
ferent locations. 
are considerably less. 

The idea in writing this business in 
floater form through New York city 
brokers is to take it away from the 
local agents. 


Some of these policies contain very | 


peculiar clauses, the 100 per cent. 
clause, for instance. They have in 
reality no basis of contribution in case 


of a failure to insure up to an agreed | 
amount, but simply are agreements on | 


the part of the assured to submit 
values in various locations to brokers. 


The company practically accepts the | 


assured’s statement of values. 

If at the end of the year it is found 
that the assured has paid for more in- 
surance than he (according to his own 
statements) had at that time, the com- 
pany agrees to refund certain portions 
of the premium. Thus, the company 
is absolutely in the hands of the as- 
sured, and the broker, who is the rep- 
resentative of the assured, and it is 


generally thought that many assured | 


in this way are securing protection 
for possibly twice the amount of value 
for which they pay. 





UNIFORMITY IN AGREEMENTS. 





Present Practice in Loss Settlements 
Frequently Leads to Com- 
plications. 

Under methods now in vogue in the 
Metropolitan District ¢ach adjuster has 
his own particular forms and agree- 
ments covering sound values, loss and 
the procedure to be followed with re- 
spect to salvage. The practice, where 
a number of companies are concerned 
on the same claim frequently tends to 
misunderstandings, and occasionally to 

serious complications. 

To obviate all possible trouble of 
this character it is proposed that a uni- 
form set of agreements be prepared 
under the direction of the Adjustment 
Committee of the New York Board. ‘lo 
that end copies of all forms in use 
and suggestions for their improvement 
have been sought. The leading public 
adjusters have already pledged their 
acceptance of whatever agreement 
blanks the company representatives 
may conclude to adopt. 





WILL FILE LIST IN COURT. 





Commercial Fire Promptly Agrees to 
Furnish List of Its Stock- 
holders. 





Prompt assent was made by the man- 
agement of the Commercial Fire, of 
Washington, D. C., to the suggestion 
of the presiding judge in the receiver- 
ship application before him, that the 
stockho!ders themselves determine as 
far as practicable the policy of the 
corporation, and that a list of the stock- 
holders be filed with the court. Ac- 
quiescence was likewise made to the 
recommendation that the special and 
annual meetings of the Company be 
deferred for thirty days beyond the 
dates first agreed upon. 

President Tuttle holds he will resist 
by every proper means what he charges 
is a concerted attempt to discredit the 
Commercial Fire. 





ENTERS NEW JERSEY. 

The Cleveland National Fire has been 
admitted to New Jersey. Vice-president 
De Witt will appoint a field man soon 
for Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey. 
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BACK ON AQUITANIA. 





E. B. Boyd, G. L. Shepley, W. B. Miekle 
and F. M. Butt Returning Voy- 
agers—Yorkshire’s Report. 





Ernest B. Boyd, of Frank & Du Bois, 
United States managers of the York- 
shire; George L. Shepley, of Stark- 
weather & Shepley, Providence; W. Bb. 
Miekle, general manager of the West- 
ern and British America, Toronto; and 
FE. M. Butt, of the Insurance Company 
of North America in the South, were 
among the passengers on the Aqul- 
tania, on its maiden trip. 

Mr. Boyd attended the ninetieth an- 
nual meeting of the Yorkshire, being 
the only foreign manager present. He 
was also at the annual banquet to 
officers and directors of the Company 
and the dinner of the general manager 
to the staff and branch managers. Witn 
General Manager James Hamiiton and 
Mrs. Hamilton Mr. and Mrs. Boyd 
motored through parts of England and 
Scotland, as far north as Aberdeen. 

The ninetieth annual report of the 
Yorkshire shows a premium income of 
more than $7,500,000 for 1913; and total 
assets of $21,237,170. It is a remark- 
able fact that the Company has been 
able to accumulate assets in ninety 
years on a paid up capital of less than 
$500,000. 

Among insurance men who were spe- 
cial guests at a luncheon on the Aqui- 
tania after she arrived in New York 
were Edmund Dwight of the Employers’ 
Liability; and Wallace Reid local agent. 








BUFFALO GERMAN EXAMINED. 

The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has issued its report on the ex- 
amination of the Buffalo German and 
the Buffalo Commercial insurance com- 
panies, which have been merged under 
the name of the Buffalo German In- 
surance Company. The combined ad- 
mitted assets are $3,226,425. The sur- 
plus is $1,949,058. 


WILL MEET AT PHILADELPHIA. 





Company Officials to be Heard by Penn- 
sylvania Probers on the 22nd— 
Final Meeting. 


At Philadelphia on the 22nd inst., and 
perhaps the day following, members of 
the State Legislative Fire Investigation 
Commission will hold their final sessicn 
before formulating their report. 

Company managers have been invited 
to appear at the gathering and make 
such criticism of the Commission's find- 
ing as they deem fit, the legislators be 
ing anxious to have light wpon all 
phases and from all interests affected 
by the important work assigned them 
by the Legislature. 


S. Y. TUPPER, JR. 





Resigns Special Agency of German 
American to Become Assistant 
Manager of Queen. 





To assume the assistant manage- 
ment of the Southern department of 
the Queen Insurance Company, with 


headquarters at Atlanta, Samuel Y. 
Tupper, Jr., has resigned the Georgia 
special agency of the German Ameri- 
can, a position he has filled most ac- 


ceptably for the past six years. Prior 
to going with the German American 
Mr. Tupper was connected with the 


Queen, receiving his initial training 
from his father, the long time South- 
ern manager of the Company, ard 
conceded the particularly bright star 
among fire underwriters below the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

Work upon the erection of a new 
home office building for the New Hamp- 
shire Fire of Manchester, N. H., wii 
commence immediately; plans now un- 
der consideration have been approvea 
The business of the company hus 


grown to’such proportions as to require 
additional space for its handling. 
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KNOW SCHEDULES SAYS BROWN 


BERGEN COUNTY AGENTS MEET. 








Rating Expert Warns Insurance Men 
That Ignorance Has Bad 


Public Effect. 





The annual meeting of the Bergen 
County Fire Underwriters’ Asscciation 
took the form of a dollar-dinner at the 
Union League Club in Hackensack. 
Atlee Brown was the principal speaker. 
He told the agents how a schedule was 
made up, warning them to master in- 
formation regarding schedules if they 
would hold their business. Some of 
the interesting statements in Mr. 
Brown’s speech follow: 

“The insured value in the State of 
New Jersey is about $1,274,000,000. Is it 
not the duty of our law makers to see 
to it that the protection for this value 
is nurtured and assured of a profitable 
business and a very stable condition? 
The greatest evil in the insurance busi- 
ness to-day is the fact that a large 
number of our insurance people who 
come into direct contact with the as- 
sured, do not explain and protect their 
calling by proper explanation. The 
tendency is, and it is thought the prop- 
er policy by some, to agree with the 
assured who objects to this and ob- 
jects to that. They often try to smooth 
him down by their agreements with 
him and say: ‘Well, we cannot help 
it. That is the best we can do,’ etc., 
and, thus, sow the seed of further dis- 
content leading to ill-advised legisla- 
tive action. 

The Jersey Basic Rate. 

“As we had to decide upon and file 
a basis rate for general schedule, and 
as we could not obtain it from any 
scientific compilation of figures as be- 
ing indisputable, we looked over a larg- 
er field than one State, and found that 
the consensus of cpinion of the insurer, 
those who should know, and there are 
no others, had fixed upon 25 cents. 
Thus, you may be surprised to find 
that we filed 20 cents as the basis 
rate for a General Schedule, 20 per cent. 
less than used in other States so far as 
we know except one large city under 
high pressure water mains. If anyone in- 
sinuates that there is any combination 
or concerted action of insurance com- 
panies in the State of New Jersey in 
reference to the determination of in- 
surance rates overlooking entirely the 
present law and the impossibility of 
such a condition, just ask him how he 
can account for a basis rate 20 per cent. 
less than the rate which the insurance 
companies have committed themselves 
to in other States where they have 
the just right to reach their conclusions 
by concerted action, the most staple 
foundation upon which to build.” 

Schedules Nearing Perfection, 

Regarding schedules, Mr. Brown said: 

“There are two general systems of 
building General Schedule rates, one ob- 
taining the flat rate without co-insur- 
ance requirement, and then giving cer- 
tain percentage off for 80 per cent. or 


greater co-insurance clause. The other 
system is obtaining a rate with 80 per 
cent. co-insurance clause as a require- 
ment, and then making a charge of a 
certain per cent. or flat figure in order 
to obtain a flat rate. We could not 
file two systems. We had to accept 
one, and we accepted a system of de- 
termination of the flat rate first, giving 
reduction for co-insurance at the end 
on account of a letter received from 
the Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance: 

“The Department had already ruled 
that the Designatee could not have two 
opinions, and therefore, he could not 
file in one part of the State one sys- 
tem and in some other part of the State 
some other system, although both sys- 
tems were used by the old Private 
Rating Bureaus. There were other 
reasons why the system as used ap- 
pealed to us under the peculiar condi- 
tions, but of that no mention need be 
made at this time. 

“In giving you all this detail which 
we are ready to explain further or 
defend before the Insurance Commis- 
sioner as the case may be, we in no 
way consider, however, that we have 
arrived at exactly what a schedule 
should be. We can see in our schedule 
many imperfections, we can see that 
where no reduction is made for co-in- 
surance outside of protection, and 25 
per cent. is given off for the best kind 
of public protection, that a scale of re- 
ductions should gradually vary from 25 
per cent. down to nothing in accordance 
with the amount of public protection, 
and in accordance with the desirability 
and undesirability of the general con- 
struction or location as to congestion 
even with the best public protection. 

Rate Experts Drawing Together. 

“The various Schedule Rating Ex- 
perts are, however, drawing together, 
and we believe that rapid strides will 
be made toward some set standard, or 
many of its conditions, by the various 
organizations and rating bureaus 
throughout the country. They will be 
able to obtain the combined experi- 
ence for many States, and will be 
in a much better position to show the 
way to him who must depend upon the 
record of one State only. In the next 
year we might have to revise all our 
opinions if depending upon the record 
of one State. We should have through- 
out this broad land uniform require- 
ments for recognized mechanical de- 
vices and processes, uniform require 
ments for all kinds of construction and 
all kinds of occupancies.” 





ELECTRICAL BUREAUS. 

While Newark insurance men are con- 
ferring with the companies regarding 
the organization of an electrical bureau, 
it is announced that the Master Elec- 
tricians’ Association of Newark has 
drafted an ordinance creating a board 
of five examiners for a Newark elec- 
trical bureau. One examiner would be 
head of the bureau in Newark; one 
would be regularly engaged in the elec- 
trical contracting business; the others 
would be a journeyman electrician, a 
representative of the insurance men, 
and a representative of the Public Serv- 
ice Electric Company. 








BROKERS’ ACTIVITIES 











LLOYDS COVER ELECTION. 





Will Pay Loss if Bonar Law Loses 
Unionist Leadership—Horses in 
Derby Covered. 





A letter from England contains the 
information that the latest novelty in 
insurance is the effecting of a policy 
whereby payment may be obtained to 
meet any loss sustained by the insured 
parties in the event of Mr. Bonar Law 
not retaining the Unionist leadership at 
the House of Commons when the gen- 
eral election arrives. The insurance is 
said to have been placed in order to 
protect a political association in case 
of a change in leadership. 

The risk that several race horses 
might not be able to compete in the 
Derby was also covered by Lloyds. 

” 7 + 


Brokers for Forty Years. 

Cornelius Du Bois, of Frank & Du Bois, 
who have been brokers for forty years, 
was asked by a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter this week for a 
word of advice to young men embark- 
ing upon an insurance career. Mr. 
Du Bois had this to offer: 

“The young man between the ages 
of thirty and forty must make the bed 
that he is to sleep on between the ages 
of sixty and seventy.” 

The origin of Frank & Du Bois was 
as follows: A. D. Irving, later man- 
ager of the Phoenix of London, and 
E. H. Frank formed the firm of Frank 
& Du Bois. Cornelius Du Bois and 
J. S. Irving formed Du Bois & Irving. 


— 


The two firms consolidated under the 
name of Irving, Frank & Du Bois, pe- 
coming the managers of the Phoenix 
of London for the United States. Then 
partners were changed. A. D. Irving 
and J. 8S. Irving joined in Partnership. 
E. H. Frank and Cornelius Du Bois 
became partners, the latter under the 
firm name of Frank & Du Bois. This 
was in 1874. 

Mr. Du Bois in commenting upon 
changed conditions said that the tre. 
mendous power exercised to-day by the 
broker is the result of a great in- 
crease in efficiency. Forty years ago 
the broker was “tolerated.” To-day, 
business cannot be done without him. 
Rating bureaus and other company or- 
ganizations with their uniform rules 
and clauses have helped create a de. 
mand for the broker’s services. 

“The business of to-day is as differ. 
ent from conditions of forty years ago 
as the house painter differs from Sar. 
gent or Chase,” said Mr. Du Bois, 
Frank & Du Bois were among the first 
brokers to place great railroad lines, 
and they became the leading railroad 
brokers of the country. When Cor. 
nelius Du Bois started placing railroad 
business only two other firms in the 
United States did a railroad business, 
To-day, there are about fifteen. For 
years many railroads did not insure, 
Now all of them do. 

Frank & Du Bois are United States 
managers of the Yorkshire, that end 
of their business being directed by a 
partner, Ernest B. Boyd, one of the 
ablest underwriters in America. The 
complete list of partners in Frank & 
Du Bois follows: Emil H. Frank, Cor- 
nelius Du Bois, Cornelius D. Du Bois, 
George S. Frank, Ernest B. Boyd and 
Floyd R. Du Bois. 
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C. E. Sheldon, V. Pres’t. 
F. Hoadley, Secretary 





Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance 
American of Newark 


Chartered in 1846 


. 5,452,043.92 
Special Reserve Fund 


P. L. HOADLEY, President 


- $1,000,000.00 


° 300,000.00 
- 3,252,859.29 


- $10,004,903.21 


Cc. W. Bailey, V. Pres’t. 
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NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in New Jersey 
INCORPORATED 1811 


Agents Desired at Unrepresented Points 








OF NEW YORK. 


company for an agent. 





Home Office, 


Western Office, 





Continental Insurance Company 
The best company for a policyholder is the best 
HENRY EVANS, President. 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 








The assured places the responsibility on the 
agent; a Fidelity-Phenix policy relieves him of it. 





HENRY EVANS, President. | 


Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Western Office, 
137 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. | 


“An Agent Is Known by the Companies He Keeps” 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


fairness. 











Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 


Combine the assets of two of the largest com- 
panies with the highest sense of liberality and 


Combined Assets $42,586,574 
Policyholders Surplus $23,743,555 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
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TRANSACTS 
Personal Accident, Health and Disability; 
Plate Glass; Automobile; including Property 
Damage & Collision; Elevator, Teams, 
Employers’ Liability, WWorkmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Public and General Liability Insurance. 
7 Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


Head Office for the United States 
57-59 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YORK 


Western Department: Pacific 
38 :$0. LaSALLE STREET 332 PINE STREET 
Chicago, Ill San Francisco, Calif. 











PROFIT SHARING. 





Interesting Stories Heard on William 
Street About Pending Transactions 
on River Front. 





Bureau companies are not supposed 
to write profit-sharing business, and it 
is rather surprising that one of the 
best known corporations in New York 
has been so solicited, with the sugges- 
tion that the transaction be kept con- 
fidential; and that the insurance com- 
pany agree on a 60 per cent. profit 
basis at the end of the policy year. 

In the middle West it is reported 
that two other companies are nego- 
tiating for re-insurance of mutual 
companies. 

It is also reported that a company is 
arranging to take over the whole group 
of longshoremen of New York city on 
a profit-sharing basis. 





CRITICISES MERCANTILE FORM. 

The examination of the Burglary In- 
surance Underwriters’ Association by 
the New York Insurance Department 
was highly complimentary to the asso- 
ciation. The only criticism in the re- 
port was the following paragraph: 

“The present efforts of the associa- 
tion to guard against the moral haz- 
ard are principally employed in hedg- 
ing the policies with restrictions until 
the present policy form for insuring 
Mercantile stock, for example, has a 
tendency to defeat its primary pur- 
pose, viz., the protection of the in- 
sured against burglarious loss. In 
sharp contrast to the narrow mercan- 
tile burglary policy is the extremely 
liberal residence burglary and theft 
Policy. The adoption of a co-insurance 
clause, elimination of guest coverage 
and restriction in the vacancy clause 
are equitable modifications of this form. 
A modification of the theft feature 
May still be suggested, particularly with 
a view of eliminating claims for loss 
due to the ‘mysterious disappearance’ 
of articles. The association has for a 
considerable time maintained a statis- 
tical bureau. 





SILVER SERVICE FOR T. E. GATY. 

Companies in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Service Bureau presented to 
Theodore E. Gaty, of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, a handsome silver 
service in behalf of his long service 
as chairman of the bureau. The pres- 
entation was made at a dinner given 
in the Hotel Woodstock. 








FIXED RATES AND EXPENSES 


LATTER IS NOW 33 1-3 PER CENT. 








Rates Will Be 108 Per Cent. of Massa- 
chusetts Pure Premium Multl- 
plied by Three. 








Following Governor Glynn’s caged 
ence with companies and agents rela-| 
tive to rates under the new law, the) 
folowing statement was issued by) 
Superintendent Hasbrouck: | 

“The Superintendent, acting in con-| 
formity with the views of the Govern- 
or, has determined to reject all con- 
clusions which appear to be extreme 
and to adopt a formula for the 
calculation of rates which will pro- 
duce a loss ratio of 66 2-3 per cent. 
and an expense ratio of 33 1-3 per 
cent. The conclusions of the depart- 
ment as to what will constitute ade- 
quate minimum rates are embodied in 
the memorandum which follows: 

“1. Pure premiums as shown by 


Massachusetts Schedule Z modified 
by the experience on outstanding 
claims and the experience in other 
compensation States and by the group 
ing of analogous hazards in minor 
classifications. 

“2. To such pure premiums should 
be added a loading of at least 8 per 
cent. for the purpose of covering in- 
completed catastrophe hazard. 

“3. For the difference representing 
the greater benefits provided by the 
New York law above those of the 
‘Massachusetts law a factor of 2 
should be used as a multiplier. 

“4. For administration expenses, 
including acquisition, loss adjustments, 
inspections, taxes and all other ex- 
penses a loading of 33 1-3 per cent. 
of the gross premiums will be re- 
quired. The department will not pre- 
scribe the manner in which the 33 1-3 
per cent. margin allowed for expenses 
shall be distributed by the companies. 
It will, however, require that the com- 
panies do not expend a greater amount 
of the premium for the purposes 
above indicated. 

“Minimum rates prepared in accord- 
ance with the formula outlined here 
will be subject to the following re- 
ductions: 

“1. On policies excluding the medi- 
cal benefits provided in section 13 of 
the workmen’s compensation law, a 
discount of 20 per cent. will be per- 
mitted. 

“2. On policies of employers whose 
plants have been inspected in accord- 
ance with a schedule filed with this 
department, such schedule taking into 
consideration the accident experience 
of the plant, reductions will be granted 
to the extent of the results shown by 
the inspection report and record of 
experience. In no case, however, 
will a reduction be permitted that is 
greater than 40 per cent. of the man- 
ual rate. 

“A plan is now being formed by 
which employers will receive the 
benefit of an early credit on basis of 
inspection and experience by a cen- 
tral inspection rating bureau. Such 
bureau will be composed of the vari- 
ous insurance carriers in this State, 
and will be under the immediate 
supervision of this department. 
“«with the reductions as above indi- 
cated, the gross premium shown by 
manual rates will be subject to a re- 
duction of approximately 50 per cent. 
Pmployers securing the benefits of 
above reductions, will have their pre- 
miums practically cut in half. It is 
confidently expected that the work of 
inspections and merit rating will be 
completed by September 1, 1914.” 
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American Fidelity Company 


Assets $1,442,660 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


New and attractive forms of 


Accident, Health and Burglary Policies 


This Company is not a party to any agreement for control of rates 
AGENTS WANTED IN SMALL TOWNS 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 





STRONG TALK AT 
ALBANY HEARING. 
(Continued on page 1.) 
in New York State annually, of which 
50,600 will come under the workings 
of the new law. Deputy Hoey thinks 
these figures are underestimated. 


As soon as the manufacturers got an 
inkling of what the rates will be tele- 
grams and letters of protest came to 
the Governor by the hundreds. Manu- 
facturers informed him that he should 
take a hand in the rate question and 
keep these rates down. The manu- 
facturers have been put under heavy 
expense by the new factory laws. For 
instance, it is stated that the Larkin 
Co., of Buffalo, soap manufacturers, who 
had a “model plant” will be required 
to spend $40,000 to substitute new 
safety and fire protection devices to 
make them standard, although their 
equipment ig said to be unusually ex- 
cellent from the safety and fire pro- 
tection standpoint. 

Daily rate conferences have been 
held between bureau companies them- 
selves, between bureau companies and 
representatives of the insurance depart- 
ment, between bureau and mutual com- 
panies. 

The appointment of members of the 
Compensation Commission was a job in 
itself. It was difficult to get the right 
caliber of men. The Governor finally 
succeeded in making good appoint- 
ments. Then came questions of hiring 
the experts for the commission. This 
was not easy, but capable men were 
eventually secured, one being com- 
mandeered from the Insurance Depart- 
ment. The commission is still in the 
market for a number of experts and 
has been advertising for them in the 
papers. 

Agents and Brokers Attend. 

As soon as the invitations for the 
rate conference of last week went out 
the news leaked out to agents and brok- 
ers. The New York State Association 
of Liability Agents got busy and ar- 
ranged to have an executive committee 
meeting in Albany on the morning of 
the conference. Among those who at- 
tended were A. T. Armstrong, of Syra- 
cuse, president of the association; N. 
E, Turgeon, of Buffalo, chairman of the 
board of directors; A. T. Amsden, 
Rochester, secretary; M. J. O’Brien, 
William Ryan, Buffalo; John Cavanagh, 
Rochester; E. H. Warner, Buffalo: Mr. 
Whipple, of Binghamton; and the 
counsel for the liability agents’ asso- 
ciation. 

The Fire Brokers’ Association of 
New York sent to Albany President A. 
CG. Hegeman, R. C. Rathbone, II., Julian 
Lucas and several others. 

Among the stock companies repre- 
sented were the Royal Indemnity, 
Travelers, Aetna, Globe Indemnity, 
Casualty Company of America, Frank- 
fort, Employers’ Liability, Ocean and 
Zurich. Manager Whitney, of the 
Workmen's Compensation Service 
Bureau; Messrs. Dowling and Mitchell, 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission; Messrs. Hasbrouck, Hoey, AD- 
pleton, Senior and others of the insur- 
ance department were present. 

Hears Companies First—Then Agents. 

In opening the conference Governor 





Glynn asked if there was any news- 
Paper man present, saying that he re- 
garded the conference as private. This 
was rather a surprise to the people 
present as the entire State is waiting 
for information regarding the rates, and 
workings of the act, and heretofore 
there have been newspaper men at all 
the “mixed conferences.” One reporter 
present got up and left. 

The Governor then announced that 
he would give a separate hearing to 
the agents and brokers, asking whether 
they preferred to be heard before or 
after the companies. They decided to 
be heard last. 

Rates Advocated. 

The Company conference got right 
down to the discussion of rates. Cer- 
tain companies advocated that the New 
York rate be 1.95 more than the Mas- 
sachusetts rates; others that it be 2.70 
more. David Parks Fackler, the veteran 
actuary, thought that the rates should 
be still higher. The insurance depart 
ment’s figure was 2.25. 

It is understood that the low rate 
advocates believe that the best Way tu 
combat the mutuals is by the low rate. 
It is the general belief that the mutuals 
are going to be confronted by an_ un- 
usually high operating expense and that 
they will not be able to prosper on a 
low rate. There is a feeling that with 
the stock companies charging a high 
rate the mutuals will be able to in- 
trench themselves so securely that the 
stock companies will not be able to 
dislodge them for years. Governor 
Glynn showed throughout the discus- 
sion that he had made up his mind 
that the high rate would prove so 
burdensome to manufacturers that he 
is going to go the limit in insisting 
upon a low rate. 

Discussion Heated. 

After the company officials left and 
the agents and brokers were assembled 
the Governor was asked by Mr. Turgeon 
of Buffalo, if the conference was to con- 
sider total expense cost or total ex- 
pense and acquisition cost. As it 
turned out afterward the Governor only 
intended to discuss total expense, but 
under a misunderstanding of the ques- 
tion he answered that both subjects 
would be considered which led to a 
heated disgussion. The Governor 
thought that with rates so much higher 
than in Massachusetts the agents and 
brokers would be able to make two 
or three times as much commissions. 

R. C. Rathbone, II., took issue with 


the Governor, saying that while the 
premium volume in New York would 
be higher than in Massachusetts it 
should be understood that there was 


the competition of the State fund to 
consider and that in the long run the 
business written by the producers would 
not be anywhere near as much as the 
Governor thought. 

“Stand by Chicago Agreement.” 

The counsel for the liability agents 
also spoke sharply, and there were 
demands that the State of New York 
stand by the agreement made in Chi- 
cago on the acquisition expense ques- 
tion. A spirited and animated discus- 
sion in the Governor conference cham 
bers then resulted, in which the table 
was pounded and everybody told exact- 

(Continued on page 14). 
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SURETY UNDERWRITING BOOK 


WRITTEN BY LUTHER E. MACKALL. 








Giobe Indemnity Man Discusses Funda- 
mental Principles of the Bonding 
Business. 





Luther E. Mackall, counsel for the 
surety department of the Globe Indem- 
nity Company, and a member of its un- 
derwriting committee, has written a 
book, “The Principles of Surety Under- 
writing.” 

After an introduction, which contains 
a discussion of the nature of surety- 
ship, the differences between it and in- 
surance, and the general nature of the 
problems which confront the under- 
writer, the book contains thirteen chap- 
ters: 1. Fidelity Bonds; 2. Public Offi- 
cial Bonds; 3. Court Bonds—Fiduciaries 
(including executors, administrators, 
guardians, trustees, receivers, assignees 
and the like, with a full statement of 
their duties and liabilities in so far as 
they affect the risk of the Surety); 4. 
Court Bonds—Credit Guarantees (includ 
ing all bonds that may be required to 
be filed in the course of judicial pro- 
ceedings, such as appeal, attachment, 
injunction, replevin bonds and the 
like); 5. Contract Bonds; 6. Depository 
Bonds; 7. Bonds of Indemnity on Ac- 
count of Lost Instruments; 8. Bonds on 
Assignment of Accounts Receivable; 9. 
Qualifying Bonds for Insurance Com- 
panies; 10. Miscellaneous Credit Guar- 
antee (including bonds of mortgagor to 
make improvements on mortgaged 
premises, bond to discharge mechanics 
lien, bond for the payment of rent, bond 
to produce bill of lading and pay freight 


charges, patent infringement bonds, 
franchise bonds and a number of 
others); 11. Internal Revenue Bonds 


(including all bonds of distillers, brew- 
ers, cigar and tobacco manvfacturers 
and the like, of which there are about 
twenty different kinds, each being sep- 
arately discussed); 12. Custom House 
Bonds (embracing all the bonds re- 
quired in connection with the importa- 
tion and exportation of merchandise, of 
which there are some twenty-five or 
more different kinds, each of which is 
separately treated), and 13. Indemnity 
Bonds in Favor of a Surety Company. 
Clear Analysis of Liability. 

The book contains a clear and com- 
prehensive analysis of the liability and 
the risk of the surety on each of these 
classes of bonds, points out the condi- 
tions under which the experience of the 
companies shows they may be written, 
and gives complete information regard- 
ing all the steps that should be taken 
in advance, or during the continuance 
of the bond, for the protection of the 
surety. In addition, it contains, in the 
Annotations, a mass of data that will be 
valuable even to the most experienced 
and learned underwriters. This data 
consists of the law of each State on the 
more important points, such as, the 
right of a Surety to procure a Statutory 
release from liability under bonds of 
public officers, fiduciaries and deposit- 
ories, and the conditions upon which 
such release may be obtained; the de- 
pository protection provided for by law 
for public officers, including a statement 
of the method by which the depositories 
are to be designated, and the security, 
if any, required to be given by them; 
the enforceability of collateral security 
or indemnity on bail bonds in criminal 
proceedings; the extent of the liability 
of the Surety for labor and materials 
furnished to contractors, or, in other 
words, the lien law of each State, in eo 
far as it affects the liability and risk 
of the Surety; the validity of a bond of 
indemnity or a mortgage executed by a 
married woman; and a comprehensive 
statement of the conditions under 
which the indemnity of an ordinary 
business corporation, or of a firm, when 
signed by one member thereof, is valid. 





“HOLD-UP” INSURANCE. 





Growing Need For this Form of Pro- 
tection Emphasized by Recent 
Robberies. 





Wide-awake agents will make the 
most of the present opportunity for 
soliciting robbery insurance, a large 
number of recent daring and success- 
ful “hold-ups” having supplied abund- 
ant arguments for presentation to em- 
ployers. Sensational “hold-ups” of the 
cime novel character, are by no means 
imaginary nor are they confined to 
frontier towns and hamlets. On the 
contrary, happenings of this sort have 
taken place during the past month in 
Seattle, St. Louis and New York city, 
each robbery causing a loss of several 
thousand dollars to the interested in- 
surance companies, not one of which 
has thus far been able to recover any 
portion of its payment nor to obiain 
the slightest clew to the professional 
highwaymen. 

The practice of paymasters and 
their clerks in going about wholly un- 
protected, with large sums of money, 
has proven too strong a temptation to 
daring robbers, and in the great 
majority of cases where hold-ups have 
been attempted they have proven 
successful. 

This form of loss is covered by the 
burglary insurance writing companies, 
and alert agents should find the busi- 
ness easy to write at the present time. 





FROM THE STANDARD ACCIDENT. 





Under Its New Accident Policies Every 
Benefit Accumulates Ten Per 
Cent. Each Year. 





Convinced that the granting of in- 
creased benefits will aid substantially 
in retaining business upon its books, 
the Standard Accident, of Detroit, has 
issued a series of accumulating con- 
tracts whereby every promised benefit 
accumulates at the rate of ten per cent. 
a year for five years. 

The cost of the accident policy, which 
contains all of the standard provisions 
and indemnities, plus a number of spe- 
cial features, ranges from $30 per an- 
num upon select risks, to $47.50 for risks 
ec assed as “select ordinary.” 

The Standard Accident has evidenced 
a determination in recent years to 
more aggressively push its personal ac- 
cident business, and the attractiveness 
of its policies fully accounts for the 
steady gain in its premium income. 





RATE DISCRIMINATION. 





President of National Surety Would 
Have State Officials See to 
Law’s Observance. 





Officials of the various States having 
anti-discrimination laws will be asked 
by President William B. Joyce of the 
National Surety Company of New York, 
to investigate all surety writing com- 
panies to see if the statute is being 
strictly observed. 





SUBSCRIBERS LIABLE. 

K. V. Hubbard, a Chicago attorney, 
has just issued the second edition of 
“Casualty Inter-Insurance Exchanges.” 
It is an improvement over the first edi- 
tion, and shows that inter-insurers are 
unlimited partnerships and subscribers 
are liable for partnership debts. 

The book cites the decision of the 


Missouri Supreme Court excluding 
twenty-six inter-insurers from that 
State. The work also contains chapters 


on definition of an inter-insurance ex- 
change; powers of attorney; incorpora- 
tion of attorneys-in-fact; the finances of 
inter-insurers, and illegal membership 
by corporations; organization of inter- 
insurers is unconstitutional. 





ONE MEETING IN SIX MONTHS. 

While other associations in the in- 
surance business are holding meetings 
often as many as once daily it is in- 
teresting to note that the Surety Asso- 
ciation has had only one meeting since 
December. 





BROKERS DISCUSS STATE FUND 


DANGERS OF POLITICAL CONTROL 








Extra Hazardous Character of Risks 
Which Fund Will Insure—Ques- 
tion of Coverage. 





In a digest and comments on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law of New 
York State the Fire Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of New York city advises the 
public that the only safe thing to do 


‘is “to provide yourself with combina- 


tion insurance.” In discussing the 
State Fund the Brokers’ Association 
sa 


ys: 
“Under this system of insurance, 
the Commission appointed by the gov- 
ernor will collect the premiums, and 
dispense the benefits to injured em- 
ployes, but ‘such fund shall be ad- 
ministered by the Commission with- 
out liability on the part of the State 
beyond the amount of the fund.’ The 
State Fund relieves the employer from 
his liability for compensation; where- 
as those who insure in stock compa- 
nies or mutual associations are liable, 
in the event that their insurers do not 
pay. But while employers accepting 
State Fund Insurance discharge their 
liability to their employes they take 
On a more serious liability, as they are 
subject to assessments to make good 
ali deficiencies, even for a year after 
taeir withdrawal as subscribers to the 
fund. Thus they assume the liability 
in part, of all employers, engaged in 
al! classes of business, who resort to 
the State Fund for their insurance. 


“The State Fund is mutual in fact 
if not in theory, but with this impor- 
tant distinction, namely, that with the 
mutuals the management, to a certain 
extent at least, will be in the hands of 
the employers, or men selected by them 
for that purpose, but the State Fund 
scheme is in charge of State officials. 

“It goes without saying that a Fund 
administered under political control 
and subject to the patronage demands 
of political chieftains, will not receive 
the careful supervision that insurers in 
the Fund have a right to expect. 

“There is an apparent advantage in 
the State Fund in the fact that its 
administrative expense is met out of 
the State Treasury for the first thirty 
months, but this is more than offset 
by the extra hazardous character of 
the risks which it will insure. 

“The State Fund does not contem- 
plate the coverage of any claim other 
tnan those arising under the Compen- 
sation Law. If an injured employe 
brings suit under the common law the 
employer must make his own defense, 
assume the cost of counsel and pay 
the judgment, if the case goes against 
him. The only safe form of insurance 
is a policy which will cover the em- 
ployer either way. We have arranged 
tu furnish such a joint coverage policy, 
if desired by our clients.” 





UNDER OFFICIAL SCRUTINY. 


Examination of the Massachusetts 
Employes’ Insurance Association, from 
the time it began business on July 1, 
1912, until February 28, 1914, was re- 
cently made by the Masssachusetts In- 
surance Department. In the period 
noted its total income was $1,412,923, 
while the disbursements aggregated 
#589,836. The assets in February last 
amounted to $826,409, with liabilities of 
$597,688. 





HOLD STOCK BROKERS LIABLE. 


Fidelity underwriters will be espe- 
cially interested in the New York Su- 
preme Court decision of several] days 
ago holding the New York city stock 
brokerage firm of C. I. Hudson and 
Company, responsible for $93,518.94 
funds embezzled from the First Na. 
tional Bank, of Highbridge, N. J. by 
Abraham Beavers, formerly cashier of 
the bank, and lost by him in Wall 
street speculation conducted through 
Hudson & Co. 

The contention of the plaintiff in 
the action was that the brokerage firm 
continued to receive money and securi- 
ties from Beavers after it had receiveq 
sufficient intimation than the funds had 
been misappropriated. 

Under the law brokers are forbidden 
to handle the account of clerks in bank. 
ing houses. Beavers, however, was not 
a clerk, but a responsible officer, hence 
the peculiar significance of the court's 
decision. 





INTERESTING SCENES 
AT ALBANY HEARING, 


(Continued from page 13.) 


ly what he thought. Immediately after 
the conference the Governor sent out 
an apology to the agents for his ultra- 
vigorous language. 


During the discussion the Governor 
made the statement that if he knew 
what the compensation act was going 
to cost the. public he would not have 
advocated it in its present form. The 
fact that the Governor agreed that 
there should be a gross ratio of ex- 
pense, the manner of dividing it being 
between the companies and their pro- 
ducers, was looked upon by the agents 
and brokers as a victory. There had 
been a rumor that the Insurance De- 
partment would cut the acquisition ex- 
pense for compensation business down 
to about 10 per cent. 


Dowling and Mitchell on Grill. 


Returning to New York the brokers 
corralled Commissioners Dowling and 
Mitchell in one of the cars and asked 
them for impromptu rulings on many 
points. 

The two commissioners met the de- 
mands for information in good spirit 
and answered perplexing points where- 
ever they could. One important state- 
ment made was that the commission 
will decide every issue individually as 
it comes up, and later will make gen- 
eral rulings. Mr. Dowling said that he 
did not regard the law as so compli- 
cated as the insurance men did. He 
made it plain that under the State 
fund nothing will be covered except 
what is specifically in the law and that 
the distinction between liability and 
compensation insurance would be ad- 
hered to. 

GEORGE J. KUEBLER | 
. i] 
Attorney - at- Law 1 
| EXPERT LEGAL COUNSEL ON i 
INSURANCE MATTERS 
/ Briefs of the Law in any State 
on Matters of 
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a Specialty 
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supportby the Company 
clean record. 
New Jersey. 





Equitable Accident Company. 


Best monthly contract on the market. 
that works with you. ; 
District Managers and local agents wanted in 


WM. H. JONES, General Manager 
161 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, Mass. 


Most loyal Home Office 
Twenty-one years’ 
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The accident solicitor 

Value of with the smallest num- 
Unpaid New ber of outstanding pre- 
Policies miums, and who returns 

the least number of un- 
accepted policies for cancellation, is 
the man who thoroughly realizes the 
importance of attaching a high value 
to the policy form itself, says a repre- 
sentative of the accident department 
of the Pacific Mutual. Continuing 
he says: 

Though it will take time and 
united effort it is not too late to 
effect a decided improvement. This 
improvement must be brought 
about by the solicitors and brokers 
themselves. They must raise their 
estimate of value of the new poli- 
cy to its actual worth in cash. 
When that is done, and not until 
then, will accident insurance be 
sold with little trouble and the 
premium collected with less troub!e. 

Under the present state of affairs 
a signed policy should never be 
sent through the mails for “in- 
spection.” If the use of the mail 
ig necessary, only a specimen, un- 
numbered and unsigned, should be 
used. Even this practice will lose 
more prospects than will be gained, 
for the reasons that have been 
written many times before, chief of 
which are—the prospect’s inter- 
est may cool through lack of un- 
derstanding, or a rival agent may 
be able to sell his insurance by 
an incomplete interpretation of 
your specimen. 

Neither should a policy be left 
with the prospect even by the so- 
licitor until some arrangement is 
made for paying the premium. un- 
less a receipt is taken, indicating 
that the policy is left for inspec- 
tion. The use of the receipt will 
prove to be of great importance 
in three different ways to both the 
solicitor and company. First,. it 
will impress the prospect in an un- 
doubted manner with the value of 
the document, which will arouse 
an interest and respect that will 
make second-year lapses unlikely. 
Second, the premium will be forth- 
coming promptly on acceptance of 
the policy, and last, but of great 
importance from the Company’s 
viewpoint, is the effect that it will 
have on the selection of risks, and 
the loss ratio as a direct result 
thereof. Claims that are made be- 
fore the premium is paid will be 
entirely eliminated, together with 
the disagreeableness that arises 
from unjust c'aims. 

The use of a receipt in solicit- 
ing is only one method by which 
the standard of accident insurance 
may be raised. It will protect the 
companies from unnecessary eX- 
posure, which would seem to be far 
in advance of the method of issu- 
ing policies promiscuously even 
though denying liability. 

The persistent use of such a re- 
ceipt would possibly tend to re- 
duce the volume of business writ- 
ten, but it will increase the profit 
volume, and after all the flurry and 
flare of trumpets, a good substan- 
tial profit is the only thing that 
will perpetuate the business. 

- 7 - 
The Fidelity and 
Danger Casualty Company in 

Points in its monthly Bulletin, 

Contract Bonds says: That care- 

ful and _ discrimin- 
ating agents have doubtless observed, 
in going over the agreements under- 
lying contract bonds in their micro- 
scopic search for dangerous points, that 
the contractor, in case he fails to per- 
form his part of the agreement with- 
in the stipulated time, often binds him- 
self to pay the contractee a certain 
amount of money for every day of de- 
lay. Such provisions in contracts are 
sometimes “penalties,” and are some- 
times “liquidated damages.” The gen- 


eral rule of law is that where the agree- 
ment between the parties provides a 
“penalty” for delay, the contractor 
need not pay anything, unless the con- 
tractee can prove that he has suffered 
actual damage by reason of the delay; 
and the contractor need pay then only 
the amount of such damage, irrespec- 
tive of the amount named in the con- 
tract as a penalty. If, however, the 
contract calls for “liquidated damages,” 
and if that view of the matter is sus- 
tained by the court, the contractee 
peed not show any actual damage, but 
can collect from the contractor the 
full amount named in the agreement 
28 a sort of anticipatory but final (as 
to amount) liquidation of the damage. 
The subject is one of great practical 


difficulty in negotiating and completing | 


agreements. The fact, for example, 
that the contracting parties use the 
words “penalty” or “liquidated dam- 
ages” by no means settles the ques- 
t'on in a suit at law. The court will 
consider, not the language of the agree- 
ment alone, but all the collateral and 
incidental features of the: case, so as 
to ascertain, if possible, what it was 
in fact that the parties really agreed 
upon, whether or not they correctly 
named it. ~ 
} * . * 

One of the companies 
Collect writing automobile busi- 
Book of ness has instructed its 
Cartoons agents to collect a scrap- 

book of newspaper car- 
toons depicting the heavy death and 
accident tolls growing out of motor- 
ing. A particularly effective cartoon 
on the subject was printed in the New 

York “Tribune” on Monday morning of 

this week, drawn by Boardman Robin- 

son. 
Not all the motor accidents happen 
from speeding or collision. Recently 

& brick fell from the top of a ten story 





Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 


A STRONG CASUALTY COMPANY Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


Agents Wanted in Undeveloped Territory 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office 











BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE———— 


Massachusetts BondingeInsurance Company 


BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, P resident 
Paid-In Capital $1,000,000 Write For Territory 




















building and smashed through a car 
standing in Maiden Lane near William 
street. It missed the chauffeur a few 
inches, making a large hole in the 
roof of the car and smashing the wheel. 

The Travelers “Standard” devoted | 
its April number to a discussion Of | 
automobile accidents. The following 
subjects were treated: “The Safe Op-| 
eration of Pleasure Cars,” “Tires,” 
“Garage Hazards” and “Children and | 
Street Hazards.” 

* 2 * } 
NAME KENNEDY AS PRESS AGENT. | 

President F. D. Harsh, of The Inter- | 
national Claim Association, has named | 
John J. Kennedy, manager of the} 
health and accident department of the | 
Cleveland Life Insurance Company, | 
Cleveland, as chairman of the press | 
committee of the I. C. A. for 1914. The 
other members of the committee are 
P. B. Eyler, Hartford; Ira P. Libbey, 
Boston; and G. W. Pessinger, New York 
city. 

Mr. Kennedy was the former man- 
ager of claims department of the Gen- 
eral Accident, having resigned in 
January to take charge of the health 
and accident department of the Cleve- 
land Life. 

It is the desire of President Harsh 
to make the 1914 annual meeting the 
best in the history of the I. C. A. It 
is understood that papers touching on 
various important subjects pertinent to 
all lines of casualty business will be 
discussed by some of the best experts 
in the country. 





REPORT ON KANSAS CASUALTY. 

The report on the examination of 
the Kansas Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany by the States of Colorado and 
Kansas has been made public. The 
Company commenced writing in July, 
1913, and the report finds the Com- 
pany solvent, conservatively managed 
and making satisfactory progress. The 
total income of the Company is re- 
ported as $367,629; capital paid in, 
$279,027. The income surety premiums 


The NATIONAL of Detroit 


Fn Oo 


ron Pioneer of Accident and 
Health Insurance. 
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NATIONAL 
CASUALTY 





UP-TO-DATE POLICIES. 





LETROM 


Salaried positions for high-class men of experience. 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT— HEALTH—LIABILITY 


Automobile— Elevator —Teams— Burglary—Workmen’s 
Compensation—Etc., Etc. ss $s 


oe 
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C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 
Metropolitan Department, 111 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
Home Office, 47 CEDAR STREET 
GLASS 


Chartered 1874 
nit*ttewextr POLICIES 
EALTH 
OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
DANIEL D. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres. 8. WM. BURTON, Sec. ALONZO G. BROOKS, Aass’t Bec 
RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 











is the largest, $7,579, with accident and 
steam boiler next. 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 
—! 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager eatin, 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
Burglary, Boiler and 22 i 145 Milk St., Boston 


s F . Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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CALL ON COMPTON 





The Service Route to Success 


By the Compton way, every client 
becomes a champion of your business 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


Bankers Life Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ORGANIZED 1879 


Insurance Issued and Restored 1913 (Paid-for) 
$60,907,000.00 


Increase in Admitted Assets For Year 


$2,630,411.43 


ERNEST E. CLARK : President 


E INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF POSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
220 BROADWAY 
PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 


CALL ON COMPTON 


CALL ON COMPTON 
NOLdUWOD NO 'TIVD 





























Solicitors are like gizzards, no good without grit. How many times have you promised yourself to cut loose from your present environ- 
ment and connect with some young company where you can find a future worth considering? When you climb to the top of the rut 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you lack grit to make the first step, don’t you? Ambition is the main- 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. Grit is the key with which you can do the winding. Jf you 
have ambition enough to desire a better position, and grit enough to go after it, you can spend the winter months in a country where 
the sun shines every day; where the roses bloom perpetually ; where frosts are few and a freeze almost unknown. You can secure a 
good position in a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as a million each last year; where a competitor does not lurk 
behind every bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not “hard times.” If you have the grit to make a change and a reasonable 
amount of ability you can obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 
mean the realization of all your dreams. That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the capitalization of your 
individuality at its full value. The president of this Company is W. T. Crawrorp ; Vice-President and General Manager, L. D. Prewrrr ; 
Superintendent of Agencies, J. F. WELLINGTON, all of Shreveport, La. 




















—said a big Life Insurance man when he 
saw the sample policy shown here. 


$10,000 Ordinary Life, Age 40. 
ISSUED 1911, PREMIUM $315.50 
Dividend at end of First Year “‘With dividends and a low net premium 
Reducing net cost for first year to rate like that, backed by the Union Cen- 
Dividend at end of Second Year . tral’s good name, I don’t see how the 
business can get away from me.”’ 


We have an excellent proposition for progressive in- 
surance men. Write for it. Address Jesse R. Clark, 
President, or Allan Waters, Supt. of Agents. 


The Gnion Central Life Insurance Company 


OF CINCINNATI 


Average Net Cost for the Three Years.......$251.53 
































Reduces Rates, Protects Property We Have Found the Ideal 


and Saves Life 





YOU SHOULD SEE A SAMPLE 
The “‘Relc’’ Stationary Chemical Engine connected to inte- 
rior standpipe and hose systems, employing small piping, e ° ° 

with the customary number of outlets on each floor of a Our 20 Pay Life Special Cash Payment Policy 
building furnishes an effective defense against fires that can- 


not be extinguished with portable apparatus. Just at this time there ase several 


It has been used successfully to supply Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems in the more hazardous parts of buildings, where 


good openings in Pennsylvania 
fires cannot ordinarily be controlled by water alone. 


The principle of the ““RELC’’ Chemical Engine has been en- Write For Direct Agency Agreement 
dorsed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., and reductions have been made in fire insurance rates 


for this protection where application for credits have been 4 . 

made to the proper rating iseniidion Send for catalogue. Security Life Insu rance Com pa ny 
Relc Extinguisher Corporation of America of America 
95 William St., NEW YORK Empire Building, ATLANTA, GA. W. 0. JOHNSON, President The Rookery, Chicago 
































